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OVER QUARTER OF 
A MILLION PEOPLE 


have their savings invested in 


the Halifax Building Society 
WHY? 


1. Because their money is safe. 3. Earns good Interest free of Tax 
2. Free from risk of depreciation. 4. Easily withdrawn when required 


Paid up Shares yield up to 5% Interest and to Monthly Savers 
34% Interest plus 2$% Bonus is allowed. Any sum from I/- upwards 
may be invested. There is impregnable security for every penny invested. 


— Send now for the Free Booklet — 
“ ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENTS.” 
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London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR 


COURT. Thurs., Fri., Sat., 2.30. 

DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
FORTUNE. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 

CAIETY. (See below.) 

CLOBE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
HIPPODROME. Thurs., Fri. & Sat., 2.30. 


“ARMS AND THE MAN.” 
“JEW suss.” 
THE LAST ENEMY. 
“ LOVE LIES.” ' 

“ CANARIES SOMETIMES SINC.” 
“MR. CINDERS.” 


THE WEEK. 

HIS MAJESTY’S. Wed., Sat., Box. Day, 2.30. 
LYRIC, Hammersmith. See below. 

PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
WYNDHAM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30 prompt. 


BITTER SWEET. 

“ THE ROSE AND THE RING.” 
JOURNEY’S END. 

“THE ROOF.” 

“THE CALENDAR.” 





__ THEATRES. 


THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. (Temple Bar 6404.) EVGS., 8.15. MATS., WED., FRI., 2.30. 
Closed Dec. 23rd, 24th, 25th. XMAS MATS., Dec. 26th, 27th, 28th. 
‘“A CUP OF KINDNESS.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





COURT. (Sloane 5137.) 
{ATINEES, THURS., FRI., 
‘** ARMS AND THE MAN.” 


EVENINGS, 3.15. 
BERNARD SHAW’S 


MONDAY NEXT. 


SAT., 2.30. 


Popular Prices. 








EVENINGS (except 23rd & 24th), 8.50. 
“JEW susS.” 
MATS., Wed., Sat., and Dec. 26, 27, 3, Jan. 2, at 2.30. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 
MATHESON LANG in 





FORTUNE. (Temple Bar 7373.) EVENINGS, 8.30. 
“THE LAST ENEMY.” 
By FRANK HARVEY. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30, 








GAIETY. (Tem. Bar 6991.) EVENINGS, 8.15. Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.0 
Dec. 26th, 28th, Jan. lst and 4th. 
A New Musical Play. 


», 22nd-25th incl. EXTRA MATS., 
** LOVE LIES.” 


Closed De 





LADDIE CLIFF. STANLEY LUPINO. 
Madge Elliott. Cyril Ritchard. Connie Emerald. 
GLOBE. (Gerr. 8724.) EVGS., 8.3. WED. & SAT., 2.50. 


**CANARIES SOMETIMES SING.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 


RONALD SQUIRE. YVONNE ARNAUD. 


HIPPODROME, London. 








All Seats Bookable. Ger. 0650. 








VAUDEVILLE. 
“THE ROOF,” by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
“FINE ACTING BY STRONG CAST.”—Daily Telegraph. 


(Tem. Bar 4871.) EVGS., 8.30. Mon., Thur. & Sate, 230. 





WYNDHAW’S. OWEN NARES tn ‘-THE CALENDAR.” 
By EDGAR WALLACE. EVENINGS (except Dec. 24), at 8.3%, 
MATS., Wed. and Sat. and Dec. 26 and27, gt 2.30. 











VARIETIES. 


COLISEUM. Charing Cross. (Tem. Bar 3161.) Three Times Daily, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15, 
Week commencing December 23rd. NONI & HORACE; NERVO & KNOX: 

A. W. BASKCOMB & CO.; CHANEY & FOX; LESLIE SARONY; MABEL 
CONSTANDUROS, etc. 


PICTURE THEATRES. 


EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Con., Noon—Midnight. 
JOHN GILBERT in 
““THE MASKS OF THE DEVIL.” 
Also “BIG NEWS.” All-Talking. 
LONDON PAVILION. CAILY, 2.3 6 & 8.30. SUNDAYS, 6 & 8W 
MARY. PICKFORD and DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
in “THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 
A United Artistes ALL-TALKING PICTURE. 
REGAL. Marble Arch. (Paddington 911.) 
Hear PAULINE FREDERICK in 
“ EVIDENCE.” 
CLAUDIA BICTRIX and JACQUE CATELAIN in 
“AN EYE FOR AN EYE.” 














Suns., 6.0—11 pm. 








Also 





EVENINGS, 8.15. XMAS MATS., THURS., FRI. & SAT., 2.30. 
‘““MR. CINDERS.”’ A New Musical Comedy 
BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. 
HIS MAJESTY’S. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed., Sat., Boxing Day, 2.30. 


CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S PRODUCTION 
“ BITTER SWEET.” 
Lyrics and Music by NOEL COWARD. 


HOLBORN EMPIRE. ‘WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS.” 
MATINEES ONLY. Commencing Monday, Dec. 23, and Daily, at 2.15. 
Box Office nd Libraries open. Popular Prices, 7/6, 5/-, ete. (Holb. 5367.) 
ITALIA CONTI PRODUCTION. 19th YEAR. 
KINGSWAY. (Holb. 4032.) EVGS., 8.15. 
CHRISTMAS MATS., DEC. 26th, 27th, and 2th. 

“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 

- FRANK CELLIER. ANGELA BADDELEY. 

LYRIC Hammersmith. BOXING DAY and TWICE DAILY, 2.30 and 8.30. 

(except Mon.), 8.30. Mats., Wed., Thurs., and Sat., 2.30. 
“THE ROSE AND THE RING.” (Riv. 3012.) 


Book, 








MATS., WED., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 


Evgs. 


Subs. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. (Holborn 3703.) 
Week of December 23rd. DAILY from 12.30. (Sunday from 6 p.m.) 


Exclusive Presentation of Thomas Hardy’s Immortal Novel, “ UNDER THE 

GREENWOOD TREE,” an All-Talking Masterpiece with MARGUERITE 

ALLAN, JOHN BATTEN, NIGEL BARRIE, and WILFRED SHINE; “A 

DOG’S LIFE,” a Silent Comedy featuring CHARLIE CHAPLIN; A Musical 
Variety Cameo, and BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS. 


Kingsway. 








CIRCUSES. 





AGAIN AT OLYMPIA, BERTRAM W. MILLS’ CIRCUS. 


TWICE DAILY, 2.30. and 7.0. THREE SHOWS BOXING DAY, at 2, 
5.30, and 8.30. BOX OFICE, OLYMPIA, RIV. 2727, and all Theatre Ticket 
Agencies and Libraries. 











PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS.,8.30. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. Gerr. 7482. 
** JOURNEY’S END.” 
EXTRA MATS., Dec. 27 and Jan. 1. NO PERFORMANCES Dec. 23, 24. 25. 





SCALA. Commencing Boxing Day, Twice Daily, Dec. 26, 27 & 28, 2.15 & 7.45. 
Afterwards, Matinees only, at 2.15. 


“BABES IN THE WOOD.” 


All Seats Bookable. Prices 10/6 to 1/6. Museum 6010 


ST. JAMES’S. 5903.) ‘“*PETER PAN..’’ 
DAILY, at 2. EVENINGS, Dec. 21, 26, 27, 28, and Onwards, at 8. 
GERALD DU MAURIER,MARIE LOHR, JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
BOX OFFICE, 10 to 10. 





(Ger. 





ST. MARTIN’S. (Tem. Bar 1444.) EVGS., at 8.15. TUES., 


““SORRY YOU’VE BEEN TROUBLED! "” 
By WALTER HACKETT. 
HUCH WAKEFIELD. MARION LORNE. 


FRI., 2.30. 


ae 


NEXT WEEK’S DIARY. 


MONDAY. Holborn Empire. ‘‘ Where the Rainbow Ends,”’ pre- 
sented by Italia Conti (Matinees only). 
Court Theatre. Bernard Shaw Plays, presented by 
Charles Macdona. 
Astoria. George O’Brien in ‘‘ Salute.” 
Capitol. ‘‘ Splinters.’’ 
Empire. ‘The Masks of the Devil’; also “ Big 
News ”’ (all-talking). 
Regal. Pauline Frederick in ‘“‘ Evidence’; also 
Claudia Bictrix and Jacque Catelain in “ An Eye 
for an Eye.”’ a 
Stoll Picture Theatre. ‘“‘ Under the Greenwood Tree, 
the first “‘ Talkie’ of a Thomas Hardy story; 
also “A Dog’s Life” (silent) and ‘ Boyhood 
Days ”’ (talkie cameo). 
TUESDAY. Drury Lane Theatre. ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,’’ pre- 
sented by Sir Alfred Butt. 
THURSDAY. Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. ‘“‘ The Rose and the 


Ring,” presented by Chiswell Billing. 
Scala Theatre. ‘‘ Babes in the Wood. , ' 
New Gallery. Charles Farrell and Janet Gaynor in 
‘‘ Sunny Side Up.” 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE fact that the Conservatives and Liberals are 
oe aes together in opposition to the Coal Mines 

Bill has lent an added interest to the Second 
Reading debate in the House of Commons. We go to 
Press before the second day of the debate and before 
the division, but a majority, if only a small one, for the 
Bill seems to be assured. The features of the first day 
of the debate were the speeches of Mr. Graham and Sir 
Herbert Samuel, which both represented distinguished 
Parliamentary performances. Mr. Graham put the 
case for the Bill as persuasively as it could be stated ; 
and nothing of the force of the case against it was lost 
in Sir Herbert Samuel’s onslaught. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy feature of Mr. Graham’s speech was his 
defence of the provision for a possible subsidy to ex- 
ports. He defended it in terms which were almost 
frankly suggestive of the arguments for retaliatory 
tariffs as calculated to promote an international agree- 
ment for the delimitation of markets by strengthening 
the hands of our negotiators. 

* * * 

The Unemployment Insurance Bill passed its Third 
Reading in the House of Commons on Monday by 2738 
votes to 199. The most interesting speech in the debate 
was made by Mr. Snowden. His defence of the new 
Clause 4 was perfunctory, and was based on the assump- 
tion that only one man in a thousand who draw benefit 
will not ** deserve ’ it. The bulk of his speech was 
devoted to an attack upon Mr. Churchill’s ‘‘ gross 
mismanagement of the national finances.’? The Bill, 
he said, was the inevitable consequence of that mis- 
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management. When he left office five years ago the 
debt on the Insurance Fund was just over £5 millions. 
When he took office again it was not far short of £37 
millions. (This increase is, of course, largely attribut- 
able to the coal stoppage of 1926; but Miss Bondfield 
later argued that, even apart from this stoppage, the 
debt would have risen by now to £20 millions.) During 
the last three years, continued Mr. Snowden, ranging 
beyond the finance of the Insurance Fund, the raids 
and forestalments of revenue had amounted to over 
£50 millions; the sinking fund provision had fallen 
short by some £80 millions. The late Government had 
undertaken expenditure amounting to £95 millions, for 
which they had made not one penny of new provision. 
It would take, he concluded, at the shortest, two to 
three years to restore the finances of the country to the 
position in which they were in 1924. All this confirms 
what we have lately been suggesting, that the Budget 
outlook for next year is an extremely bad one; and 
that it will be Mr. Snowden’s cue to throw as much of 
the blame as possible on Mr. Churchill. 
* * * 

As the date of the Naval Conference approaches, 
indications of the issues that will be raised become in- 
creasingly frequent and forcible. The Japanese dele- 
gation is now in Washington, and Mr. Wakatsuki has 
undergone the customary heckling at the hands of the 
American reporters. His replies consisted of little more 
than a repetition of the Japanese demand for a 70 per 
cent. ratio in 10,000-ton cruisers and submarines. Be- 
yond this he would not commit himself, though he 
allowed himself to remark, in reply to a direct question, 
that if the British voluntarily decided to abandon the 
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Singapore base, that would be ‘‘ kekko ”’ (splendid). 
American opposition to the Japanese demands appears 
to be hardening. It is asserted that the Washington 
ratios were accepted, in principle, for all classes of 
ships, and that if the question of ratios is to be re- 
opened, the question of Pacific bases must be reopened 
at the same time. This is a very doubtful argument, 
for the application of the Washington ratios to the 
lighter types was specifically rejected, in 1922, by the 
majority of the Powers. The suggestion of reopening 
the question of Pacific bases is disturbing, especially 
as it appears to be associated, in American opinion, 
with the proposed grant of independence to the Philip- 
pines. The question of ratios should be capable of 
compromise, and the British delegation, who are less 
immediately concerned with the strength of the 
Japanese fleet, may be able to play the part of 
mediators. 
. . . 

So far as the European Powers are concerned, the 
most disquieting development is the persistent effort of 
the French Chamber to tie the hands of the French 
delegates. The Foreign Affairs and Naval Committees 
have had a joint meeting with the principal dele- 
gates before they leave for London, and had prepared 
a written questionnaire, based mainly on the Naval 
Committee’s reports to the Senate, which, if answered 
in the sense the Chamber desires, would leave the dele- 
gates firmly committed, in advance, to oppose prac- 
tically every suggestion that the British and Americans 
are likely to put forward. Indeed, the main danger to 
the Conference, at the moment, is that the publicity 
given to the preparations and preliminary negotiations 
may result in all the delegates being committed—in the 
opinion of their respective countries—to a series of 
contradictory irreducible minima. If the Powers were 
determined on agreement, there is no doubt that agree- 
ment would be reached ; but agreement can be reached 
only by all-round sacrifices. The French Chamber, 
unfortunately, seem to be anxious that nothing more 
shall be arrived at than a provisional basis for dis- 
cussion at Geneva. 

* * * 


On the question of submarines, it now seems prob- 
able that the British and American delegates will have 
the support of Italy in proposing total abolition; but 
Mr. Wakatsuki has made it clear that Japan will join 
France in strenuously resisting the proposal. In this 
connection, prominence has been given in the British 
Press to a book recently published by Admiral Castex, 
a very distinguished French naval officer and naval 
historian, in one chapter of which he examines the uses 
to which submarines may be put in war. It can be 
said with certainty that Admiral Castex, who took 
several years to write his ‘** Théories Stratégiques,”’ 
was not thinking of the Conference when he wrote it. 
Nor do the views he expresses bear directly upon the 
contentions which the French delegates are likely to 
put forward. He merely repeats what he said in a more 
controversial manner in an earlier work, ‘*-Synthése, de 
la Guerre Sousmarine,’’ that the successes obtained by 
the submarine as a commerce-destroyer were largely 
fortuitous, and unlikely to be repeated. He does not 
seriously discuss the uses of the submarine as a vessel 
for coast defence or trade protection, on which public 
opinion in France lays so much stress. His views as to 
the progressively diminishing general value of the sub- 
marine are of great technical interest, but it is not likely 
that the attitude of the French delegates will be much 
affected by the Admiral’s philosophic studies of sea 
warfare. 
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One very interesting fact emerges from the 
obscurity in which the Franco-Italian conversations are 
shrouded. Although nothing is known definitely as to 
their course, it seems clear that the Italian claim to 
parity with France is now being discussed in connection 
with political proposals, either for some sort of regional 
pact, or for a general settlement of outstanding ques. 
tions in the Mediterranean, and there are persistent 
rumours that a compromise may be facilitated on these 
lines. In view of the close connection between arma- 
ments and foreign policy, this seems to be a hopeful 
development. At Washington, undoubtedly, the feel- 
ing is gaining strength that the chief hope of success 
for the Conference lies in the atmosphere created by 
recent international developments, such as the Kellogg 
Pact and the adherence of the United States to the 
International Court. There is even a good deal of 
unofficial discussion of the proposal—made by Mr. 
Hughes, former Secretary of State, in April last—that 
the United States should become a party to an agree- 
ment, on the lines of the Four-Power agreement at 
Washington—whereby the signatories of the Peace Pact 
would meet in Conference whenever war was 
threatened, and discuss—without committing them- 
selves further—the best way of meeting the situation. 
This proposal has found, as yet, no official backing; 
but the prominence now given to it is significant. 

a * * 

The British Government have now issued as a 
White Paper (Cmd. 3452), a Memorandum setting forth 
the reasons for signing the Optional Clause. Their 
main argument is firmly based on the contention that 
signature of the Clause is the logical consequence of 
acceptance of the Peace Pact, which binds its signa- 
tories to the renunciation of war, but provides no 
machinery for pacific settlement. Having renounced 
war, it follows that alternative methods for the solu- 
tion of international problems must be provided, and 
the first step is to build up a system for the legal settle- 
ment of justiciable disputes. To the question, “ Is it 
safe to trust British interests to the decision of the 
Permanent Court? ’’ the Memorandum replies, very 
pertinently, ‘‘ Is it wise to leave British interests with- 
out any safeguard except war, which we have under- 
taken not to wage? ’’ A more controversial issue is 
raised by the specific question of appeals to the Perma- 
nent Court from decisions of the British Prize Courts, 
for this brings up the one point (according to the 
Memorandum) on which there is any substantial differ- 
ence between the British and the Continental view of 
international law. The answer given in the White 
Paper is of great interest and importance. 

* * ~ 


Since Great Britain has renounced the right of 
waging war as an instrument of national policy, so 
runs the argument, the question of belligerent rights 
can come up only if we are attacked by another State 
in violation both of the Pact and of the Covenant, or if 
we are engaged in enforcing the sanctions provided by 
the Covenant. In neither case could there be any ques- 
tion of neutral versus belligerent rights, as between 
Members of the League, for in such circumstances no 
Member of the League could claim neutral status. But 
the Optional Clause is operative only in disputes with 
co-signatories, all of whom are Members of the League. 
The whole discussion of the Permanent Court’s juris- 
diction in Prize cases therefore becomes irrelevant. It 
will be observed that the doctrine of the disappearance 
of neutrality—here put more explicitly than in any 
previous official utterance—is confined, very properly, 
to Members of the League. It leaves out of account 
the question of disputes with the United States arising 
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from action undertaken with the sanction, or by the 
This, of course, is 
another question, and the most difficult of the problems 
into which the old discussion of ‘‘ freedom of the 
seas’ is crystallizing. 

* * * 

The debate in the House of Lords on the Govern- 
ment’s Egyptian policy is indicative of the very 
powerful prejudices which still obstruct a final settle- 
ment. Lord Lloyd’s speech was less a criticism of the 
Government’s proposals than an attack upon the policy 
of making any concessions to Egypt at all. All his 
statements about the political incapacity of the 
Egyptians, the danger to foreigners, and the impossi- 
bility of removing the British garrison from Cairo, were 
virtually arguments for the continuation of the Cromer 
regime. Lord Thompson crushed the contentions with 
regard to the danger to Imperial communications, by 
stating that expert military opinion has reported that 
the defence of the Canal can be adequately organized 
from the Canal zone; but it was left for Lord Grey to 
make the most telling rejoinder to the attack as a 
whole; that it was impossible to leave the reservations 
in the Declaration of 1922 unsettled, and that it was 
equally impracticable to settle them by seeking to 
cancel the whole policy of the Declaration. This did 
not prevent the House from passing a vote against the 
Government by 46 votes to 18, and it has not prevented 
Mr. Churchill from making party capital in a speech to 
a Tory audience by foretelling the familiar ‘‘ effusion 
of blood ’”’ in Egypt and India as the result of policies 
approved, in principle, by all Parties. 


+ * * 


By a narrow majority of two votes the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon has decided to accept the proposals 
of the Donoughmore Commission, as outlined and 
modified in Lord Passfield’s dispatch. Outside the 
Council, the new Constitution appears to be more 
popular than it is with the Members, for several of 
those who voted in favour of the reforms were person- 
ally opposed to them, and gave their votes in accor- 
dance with a mandate from their constituents. The 
division, happily, showed no signs of racial cleavage, 
the majority being made up of nine Sinhalese, four 
Kandyans, three Europeans, a Burgher, a Tamil, and 
a European territorial member, while the Opposition 
showed a similar mixture of races. The Opposition are 
now considering the advisability of sending a deputa- 
tion of protest to Lord Passfield, but it may be hoped 
that the great majority of the politically conscious 
population will respond to the Governor’s appeal for 
co-operation in giving a most interesting constitutional 
experiment a fair chance to prove its practicability. 

* * * 


Although the news from China continues to be 
fragmentary and uncertain, it is at last safe to draw 
the inference that the Central Government has 
weathered yet another gale. The disturbances on the 
Yangtsze seem to have been solely due to mutinous 
troops, there have been round-ups and dispersals of 
mutineers, and the situation is now as normal as a 
Chinese situation can be expected to be. In the south, 
Chang Fat-kwai’s advance on Canton has been de- 
feated; his ‘ Ironsides ”? are in full retreat, and the 
great southern city is still held by the Centra! Govern- 
ment. Its loss would have been a very severe blow. It 
is therefore clear that the attempts to overthrow the 
Nanking Government have failed; but it seems prob- 
able that several of the north-western provinces are 
practically detached from Nanking. Feng Yu-hsiang 
has not been successful; but he has not been crushed. 
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Yen Hsi-shan seems, on the whole, to be on the 
Nanking side; but he is still virtually independent. 
* — * 


A certain irritation as well as curiosity was dis- 
played by the Conservative Members of Parliament who 
pressed Mr. Henderson on Tuesday as to the status of 
Lord Cecil in the Foreign Office. The position is no 
doubt unusual, but it is also highly desirable. Lord 
Cecil was a member of the British Delegation to ‘the 
League Assembly last autumn, and he represents the 
Government on the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion. He has therefore a room at the Foreign Office 
and access to relevant papers. The unusual feature of 
the arrangement is that Lord Cecil is not a member 
of the Government, or of the Party from which the 
Government is drawn. It might have been thought 
that the Conservatives would have welcomed this 
example of their favourite principle of continuity in 
foreign policy. Perhaps they have not yet forgiven 
Lord Cecil for his resignation from the late Govern- 
ment after the failure of the Three-Power Conference, 
but it would be petty and absurd to show resentment 
against one so manifestly and single-mindedly devoted 
to the cause of peace. 

* * * 

The Bishop of Chichester, who was for some years 
Lord Davidson’s private secretary, has, for the punpose 
of his own diocese, issued a memorandum on the posi- 
tion which will result from the raising of the school age 
and the adoption of the Hadow Report. Under the 
care of the East and West Sussex Educational Authori- 
ties there are 242 non-provided schools, and only 182 
provided schools; and of all these only six have been 
built since 1898 (the year in which the school-leaving 
age was raised to eleven). Furthermore, the Bishop 
adds ‘‘ if there were no reorganization, the new class- 
rooms required in Church schools to accommodate the 
new age group would cost £20,000.’’ This frank state- 
ment illustrates more clearly than anything yet pub- 
lished the Minister of Education’s difficulties in regard 
to rural areas in which there is a majority of backward 
non-provided schools. The Bishop’s proposals, which, 
it is understood, would be approved by the local educa- 
tional authorities concerned, are also striking. ‘*‘ We 
should,” he writes, ‘‘ refuse to spend money on any 
Church schools which are below proper standard and 
cannot be brought up to such standard.’? The Church 
should retain existing schools, and have them main- 
tained for parochial purposes, but where the new 
Central schools are near to the Church Junior schools 
arrangements should be made for the Church pupils 
to return for religious instruction to the Junior schools, 
and where there are no Junior schools teaching should 
be ** given in a room or hall, or other approved build- 
ing for the purpose.” 

* * * 

Sir Herbert Samuel has resigned the Chairmanship 
of the Liberal Party in order to devote himself to his 
Parliamentary duties. The Party is enormously in- 
debted to Sir Herbert for his organizing work during 
the last two or three years, which has been very largely 
responsible for the improvement in its position in Par- 
liament and in the constituencies. His masterly speech 
on the Second Reading of the Coal Bill confirms the 
wisdom of his decision to concentrate upon his work in 
the House. The Liberal Administrative Committee has 
unanimously elected Mr. Ramsay Muir to the vacant 
Chairmanship. We have our friendly disagreements 


with Mr. Muir—as our correspondence columns this 
week bear witness—but we have no misgivings as to 
his pre-eminent qualifications for his new office, and we 
congratulate the Committee on its wise choice. 
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THE COAL MINES BILL 


OLITICS have always been a topsy-turvy affair ; 

but surely never more so than at the present day. 

A Rip van Winkle who had gone to sleep only ten 
years ago in the days of the Sankey Commission and 
the resulting controversies would find the alignments 
of opinion exhibited this week in the House of Com- 
mons over the Coal Mines Bill well-nigh incredible. A 
Labour Government, with the support of the miners’ 
representatives in the House of Commons, proposing to 
establish in the coal industry a system of purely capi- 
talist cartels, endowed with statutory powers, and 
equipped with all that apparatus of quotas and penal- 
ties against which Socialists used to inveigh with 
especial fervour! The coal owners, so recently the 
fundamentalists of laissez-faire, extending to this 
scheme their acquiescence, if not their blessing! The 
Conservative Party, none the less, opposing the whole 
project in the name of the consumer! The Liberal 
Party opposing it, too, not quite unitedly—here just 
for a moment our Rip van Winkle would find the 
atmosphere less strange, only to be dashed by the dis- 
covery that the dissentients from the party attitude of 
opposition consisted apparently of such stalwarts of 
individualism as Mr. Runciman and _ Sir Donald 
Maclean ! 

We speak of Rip van Winkle and of the bewilder- 
ment which he would feel; but, of course, many 
members of the public must be very much in the posi- 
tion of Rip van Winkle in relation to this matter. For 
not everyone has followed very closely the develop- 
ments in the coal industry during the last few years, 
which serve to make the present position intelligible ; 
and, on the other hand, the ordinary mortal, to what- 
ever school of thought he may belong, is apt to display 
an obstinate fondness for the phrases, the formulas, 
the slogans, which he has once accepted as repre- 
senting sound principles of public policy. The con- 
troversy over the Coal Mines Bill has hardly as yet 
spread to the general public. When it does so, we shall 
be surprised if it does not exert a most disturbing 
influence on many confident and simple faiths. 

The Bill follows the lines which were foreshadowed 
some months ago. Indeed, the only respects in which 
it differs from the first outline which was published are 
that it provides for ‘‘ committees of investigation ” of 
the marketing schemes, and for a National Wages 
Board without compulsory powers. The main features 
of the Bill are the reduction of the maximum working 
day by half an hour, and the marketing scheme. This 
scheme, as we have previously pointed out, is a cartel 
scheme, pure and simple, designed to enable the 
industry to get better prices from the consumers, or 
at least from certain classes of consumers. The idea 
is that by this means the colliery owners will be enabled 
to support the financial burden of the reduced working 
day without reducing the wages paid per shift. We 
have, indeed, no assurance that this object will be 
fulfilled. We have still to reckon with the possibility 
of serious labour troubles when hours are actually 
reduced. 

What should be our attitude towards such a 
measure? Obviously, it must lead to dearer coal. This 
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is not, however, in our judgment, a fatal objection, 
We agree with Mr. Graham that the price of coal is at 
present uneconomically low. We doubt if the utmost 
economies that could possibly be obtained from better 
organization would suffice to restore the industry to g 
sound financial condition and enable it to pay adequate 
wages at the present level of pit-head prices. We 
grant, therefore, that any solution of the coal problem 
must entail, as an essential ingredient, some increase, 
for at least certain classes of consumers, in the pit-head 
price of coal. But the raising of prices is not the only 
means available to improve the financial condition of 
the industry, and should not be the only means 
adopted. The potentialities of better organization are 
certainly both real and substantial; and we cannot 
afford to neglect them much longer. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider the nature 
of these potentialities. Taking wage-rates as a given 
factor, there are four broad means of making the coal 
industry more profitable; two under the heading of 
marketing and two under that of production. Under 
the heading of marketing there is (1) higher prices and 
(2)—what is not the same thing—a reduction of the 
costs of marketing through more efficient and cen- 
tralized arrangements. Under the heading of produc- 
tion we have (8) the technical economies which amal- 
gamations might produce, the savings, that is to say, 
that might ensue from throwing together several small, 
separately owned concerns, which are at present on too 
small a scale to adopt the best technical equipment. 
There can, we think, be no reasonable doubt that in 
the case of many pits considerable savings might be 
effected under this head by suitable amalgamations. 
But there is another possible form of economy, closely 
associated with amalgamations, which, from the stand- 
point of the industry as a whole, is probably even more 
important. This is (4) the closing down of uneconomic 
and ill-equipped pits and the concentration of produc- 
tion in the most efficient. If this could be done effec- 
tively, a very big reduction in the average costs of 
producing coal would be secured without improving the 
organization of a single colliery. Under conditions of 
surplus capacity such as now obtain, this represents the 
industry’s clearest and most pressing need. Any 
scheme which purports to be a contribution to the 
reconstruction of the coal mines must be judged mainly 
by the test of whether it helps or hinders the realization 
of this aim. 

This is the really crucial issue raised by the present 
Bill. The Bill concentrates on the first of the above 
four methods of putting the coal industry on its feet, 
and makes no direct provision for the other three. This 
is regrettable, but again it is not necessarily a fatal de- 
fect. Mr. Graham tells us, in effect, that he must do one 
thing at a time, and that he has been compelled by the 
necessity of avoiding labour troubles, when hours are 
reduced next year, to start with the easiest and (within 
the industry) the least controversial method, namely, 
that of raising prices. But he adds that he proposes 
now to press forward with amalgamations as rapidly 
as possible, that he intends to appoint Commissioners 
forthwith to prepare concrete schemes, and that the 
Government is prepared to give effect to these schemes 
in subsequent legislation. This is, we think, a more 
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or less satisfactory answer to the mere complaint that 
the present Bill neglects the task of better organization. 
But as an answer to the complaint that the Bill greatly 
increases the difficulties of that task, it is wholly in- 
adequate. The vital question is whether that complaint 
is well founded. Mr. Graham denies that it is. Let us 
see how the controversy runs. 

At present, under the ordinary pressure of com- 
petition, the uneconomic pits tend to lose trade 
gradually to their better-equipped competitors. The 
process, it is true, works extraordinarily slowly. The 
uneconomic pits, as Mr. Graham observed in the House 
of Commons, carry on “‘ so long as they can keep going 
at all, so long as they can keep their heads above water, 
and sometimes not even above water.’ Still, very 
gradually and painfully, the process works, and the 
better-equipped pits find it possible to enlarge their 
production. The critics of the Bill allege that it will 
stop this process, without providing any satisfactory 
substitute for it. Every pit, economic and uneconomic 
alike, is to be assigned a standard tonnage on the basis 
of its production in the past, and every pit is to be tied 
down to a uniform percentage of this standard tonnage. 
Under this arrangement, it is objected, the only way 
in which the efficient concerns can enlarge their pro- 
duction is by buying the quotas of the inefficient. 

But this, answers Mr. Graham, will be a more 
effective method than the long drawn out process of 
bankruptcy. At present, the uneconomic pits must 
either keep going somehow, to the disadvantage of the 
industry as whole, or close down without compensa- 
tion. For it is not to the interest of any particular 
concern to buy out a pit that is losing money, merely 
in order to close it down. Under the system of quotas, 
the efficient pits will have something to buy and the 
uneconomic pits something to sell, namely, the right 
to produce a certain quantity of coal. By this means 
the concentration of output will be promoted. 

That is all very well, reply the critics, but it means 
that the costs of production of the efficient concerns 
will be swollen by charges which represent mere water. 
That, argues Mr. Graham, is an inevitable feature of 
any comprehensive scheme of reorganization. It is 
part of the idea of compulsory amalgamation that some 
compensation should be paid for uneconomic pits which 
it is intended to close down. Yes, retort the critics, 
some compensation doubtless, a sort of nuisance value ; 
but your scheme, which proceeds on the principle of 
stereotyping the output of every pit, would entail much 
more than a nuisance value. In Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
words, “‘ it may be worth while to give an organ- 
grinder sixpence to go away from your window, but, 
if he has a statutory right to play in front of your 
window, you would have to pay him much more than 
sixpence to go away.” 

This aptly expresses the main objection of the 
Liberal Party to the Bill. The belief of the Liberal 


critics is that the Bill will confer an altogether in- 
flated value on the uneconomic pits, and will thus 
prejudice, by swollen overhead charges, any scheme of 
amalgamations which is subsequently adopted. It 
was for this reason that the Liberals were not satisfied 
with Mr. Graham’s assurance that the Government in- 
tend to take up the question of compulsory amalgama- 
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tion, and for this reason that Sir Herbert Samuel 
pressed for an undertaking that in any amalgamation 
scheme the valuation would be based on the existing 
situation, and not on that created by the Bill. But, 
of course, if the Liberal objection is well-founded, it 
cannot be adequately met by any assurances as to 
future legislation which the present Government can 
give. For, since no one can say how long they will 
remain in office, their power to carry out such assur- 
ances is necessarily doubtful. 


* 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HIS week there have been two startling examples of 

waste of Parliamentary time. The first was provided 

by Mr. Tom Shaw, who had not even a tactical ex- 
cuse since it was the time of his own Government that 
was being wasted. He blundered into an unfortunate 
expression with reference to Mr. Hore-Belisha, and as, like 
his namesake’s Sergius, he ‘* never withdraws,”’ the result- 
ing scene might have continued indefinitely but for the 
tact and judgment of Sir Herbert Samuel. Mr. Shaw. is, 
doubtless, an able administrator in the War Department, 
but one may be thankful that he is not at the Foreign 
Office. 


* * * 


The second example was given by Tory members in 
the discussion of Mr. Scott’s Small Landholders (Scotland) 
Bill. 

‘* What private griefs they had, alas, I know not 
That made them do it "’; 
but they had conceived a hate against this measure, and 
having only some poor fifty present, resolved to supply 
their deficiency of votes by a multitude of words. Mr. 
MacRobert made a good start by speaking for an hour 
and a quarter, and, when he was exhausted, some bright 
lad who had noticed the absence of the Lord Advocate 
moved the adjournment to call attention to it. Then, as 
Winston would say, the hunt was up. Mr. Morrison wanted 
a legal explanation of the difference between consanguinity 
and affinity, Mr. Marjoribanks wanted a legal explanation 
of everything, and Major Elliot wanted the Lord Advo- 
cate himself for his own sweet sake, and refused to accept 
‘** that indefatigable Casabianca *’ the Scottish Secretary as 
a substitute. Labour members should know by this time 
that to interrupt Walter is like fighting the Hydra; for 
every sentence you cut off ten grow in its place. Ultimately, 
by the use of all the devices known to Standing Orders, 
the Second Reading was secured; and the innocent victim 
was the Offices Regulation Bill, which could not be reached 


and lost its chance for the session. 
* * 


Private members’ Resolutions on Wednesday produced 
interesting debates without reaching last week’s unusual 
standard. Good speeches on Mr. Hopkin’s Electricity 
Supply motion were made by the mover, Colonel Ashley, 
Mr. Macpherson, and Major Lloyd George; and the Minister 
of Transport’s official reply seemed quite in the spirit of 
the Liberal Yellow Book. The second resolution, moved 
by Mr. Morley, on Colonial policy in relation to Coloured 
Races, was unfortunate in two respects. It had to give 
half its time to the Lord Privy Seal to secure him an 
accelerated procedure for Private Bills; and then the 
Duchess and Miss Rathbone struck across the main current 
of the debate to call attention to a special problem in 
relation to certain African women. Their topic was of 
great importance, but in the result two separate debates 
had to be compressed into half the time normally allotted 
for one. 
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Upon the Report Stage of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill it was amusing to contrast the attitudes of the 
Attorney-General and the Minister of Labour in sponsoring 
the new tests of disqualification for benefit thrust upon 
them by Committee. Sir William Jowitt spoke to the new 
brief as confidently and convincingly as to the old one. 
Miss Bondfield is not so versatile. With remarkable can- 
dour she had placed in the hands of the House a White 
Paper which may fairly be described as a schedule of the 
dangers of the new clause. And one may conjecture that 
she-approached Report as a Dentist’s Surgery rather than 
as a Palais de Danse. But I imagine that if ever dental 
affliction should come upon Miss Bondfield she would enter 
the chair without a tremor and go through with it without 
unnecessary gas. So here. 

- * * 

Major Oliver Stanley made a clever speech against the 
clause, but preferred to make party points rather than deal 
with the merits. He accused Government and Liberals 
alike of inconsistency ; the former (obviously) for changing 
their original policy, and the latter for aiding and abetting 
new expenditure in face of their leader’s speech upon Second 
Reading. Ernest Brown’s reply was complete, and it 
should be emphasized that Mr. Lloyd George’s warning was 
directed to the new scales of benefit; he never suggested 
that money should be saved by harsh tests of disqualifica- 
tion. But since the charge has been made, it is worth while 
to examine in its turn the record of the Conservative Party 
on this Bill. 

* + 

(1) On Second Reading they denounced the “‘ diligence 
test °’—the essence of the Government’s first proposals— 
not only by the mouth of Walter Elliot, but also by the 
terms of their motion for rejection. 

(2) In Committee, when Miss Bondfield was faced with 
the Hayday amendment, she asked for the collective wisdom 
of all parties. If the Tories desired to defeat the principle 
of that amendment then was their chance to strengthen 
the hands of the Minister, assure her that they at least 
would never desert Miss Micawber, and save the unem- 
ployed from the demoralization which they now profess to 
dread. They made no contribution at all to that collective 
wisdom except one speech (Mr. Womersley) in favour of 
the amendment. 

(3) On Report they swung right round, attacked the 
formula which they had let go by default when their oppo- 
sition might have been effective, and argued for the dili- 
gence test which they had denounced on Second Reading. 

* * * 

It is impossible to square this record with any stan- 
dard of political consistency, or to find in it any principle 
except that whatever the Government proposed was wrong. 
Consequently, it was difficult to take very seriously the 
speeches of the Official Opposition on Third Reading. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Marjoribanks should notice that that joke of 
his about patient oxen, with which he used to keep the 
Oxford Union in a roar, is not new to the House of 
Commons. There is moss on it. 

* . * 

The real Opposition came from Isaac Foot, who has 
been consistent throughout, and now conducted a brave 
one-man raid on a rather narrow front. He was answered 
by Jimmy Maxton in his happiest mood. These two are 
well matched : gallant and generous fighters both: it was 
a pleasure to see them break a lance. Ernest Brown 
summed up effectively the attitude of the Liberal Indus- 
trialists. We have fought throughout for an “ objective ” 
test, and have helped the Government to find one. We 
recognize our responsibility and will face it : at least no one 
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can say of us that we were “ willing to wound but yet 
afraid to strike.” 
* * * 

But undoubtedly the main interest of Third Reading 
was the intervention, for the first time, of Mr. Phi} 
Snowden. He brought the expenditure of the Bill into 
relation with the genera] financial situation, of which he 
gave a picture none the less interesting for its frank pessi- 
mism. There is a wonderful vitality in that deliberate 
utterance, and a mighty personality in the frail figure. 

* * * 

To-night, Mr. William Graham is due to spill his coal- 

scuttle. But that must be left over for next week. 
ERImus. 


CHINA REVISITED 


On THE PacirFic. 

VEN at Moscow en route one realized the change that 

had come over Far Eastern relations in two years. At 

the very moment that the rupture with Britain was 
being healed, the Chinese Government was being repre- 
sented as the most dangerous enemy of the Soviets. A 
huge poster showed a Chinese clutching the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, and though Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
a Japanese were urging him on in the background, they 
were clearly secondary figures. A ballet in the Opera 
House, called, strangely enough, the ‘‘ Red Poppy” 
showed the Chinese capitalists conspiring with the wicked 
British, most of whom wore monocles, to poison heroic 
Russian sailors. At Vladisvostok there was a fever of 
revolutionary zeal, a new terror, directed against the enemy 
in the South. 

In China itself the changes were clearly to be seen. 
When Mukden had been reached the influence of a new 
regime was immediately apparent in the new streets which 
had been ruthlessly cut through the Chinese city and the 
new buildings which were springing up in all directions as 
if in some booming American town. Peking was changed 
in appearance as well as in name. No longer, as in Chang 
Tso-lin’s time, were the automobiles of the soldiers and 
officials in evidence in the streets. The capital city had 
become a rather sleepy provincial town. The Legation 
quarter appeared as something left over from another 
age. 

At Nanking the armies that filled the town two years 
ago had disappeared. A great wide concrete road had been 
cut through the vast city so that it was possible to traverse 
it at modern speed. New Yamens were springing up. A 
gash on the hill outside was the new and bizarre tomb of 
Sun Yat Sen, a hardly successful imitation of Russian 
piety, whither his body had been transferred at enormous 
cost from the quiet temple where Chang Tso-lin’s troops 
had guarded it two years ago. At Shanghai, though some 
troops remained and the warships were still in the river, 
the panoply of war had disappeared and commerce had 
resumed its normal sway. 

Such surface impressions are perhaps deceptive, but 
every conversation showed a change in Chinese mentality 
as a result of the experience of the last two years. Unity 
had been achieved at least in name, and a Nationalist 
Government was nominally governing the whole of China. 
Its flag was recognized even beyond the wall in the three 
Eastern Provinces. But the exaltation of Nationalist feel- 
ing was no longer apparent. Disillusionment had begun 
to show itself. Whereas two years ago the main topic of 
discussion was the Unequal Treaties and the foreigner was 
immediately called upon to defend or impugn the actions of 
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his Government, now but little interest was taken in such 
subjects. Internal politics absorbed the attention of all, 
and it was the Chinese Government rather than the foreign 
Governments which was the object of attack. In the North 
there was a growing resentment at the loss of prestige and 
the transference of the Capital. Educationalists complained 
that they received less help from Nanking than they had 
got from Chang Tso-lin’s Government. Everywhere the 
arbitrary conduct of the Kuo Min Tang, the alleged corrup- 
tion of its officials, the denial of justice, the control of the 
civil by the military power were ceaselessly denounced. 

The revolt in the Centre and South had already broken 
out, and, while its leaders were condemned, the Govern- 
ment was blamed almost as much as its enemies. When 
Feng at last began his attack, prophecies of the immediate 
fall of the Government were on all lips, and while hardly 
any educated person expected much from any possible 
successor there was a gloomy satisfaction in watching the 
downfall of what was held to be a corrupt and tyrannous 
rule. Even the great financial work of Mr. T. V. Soong, 
which had won the enthusiastic applause of foreign 
observers, was given scant praise because he had not been 
able to secure control over the spending of the money 
which he had so ingeniously and scientifically collected. 

Yet, if Chinese opinion was so critical, foreign resi- 
dents, whether diplomatic or commercial, were not nearly 
so alarmed as two years ago. They had some of the same 
criticisms to make, but many of them admitted the great 
efforts that had been made by the new Government to 
tackle its enormous problems. Tariff autonomy had been 
wisely used by the Chinese, and the taxation of foreign 
luxuries had increased the revenue without disturbing 
trade. The boycott still existed to some extent against the 
Japanese, but Chinese relations with other foreigners had 
greatly improved. It was something to have got rid of 
fighting near the coast towns. The state of the interior, 
where famine, partly as a result of Feng’s activities in 
commandeering food and planting opium, was devastating 
large areas, moved them perhaps more than the Chinese, 
but it was agreed that the Government could do little in 
that quarter. Above all, they could see no other man or 
party that was likely to create a better Government in 
China than Chiang Kai-chek and the clique of the Kuo 
Min Tang with whom he worked. 

Thus, though Mr. C. T. Wang was penning his notes 
on Extra-territoriality and announcing that China would 
herself abolish it on the first day of the coming year, there 
was no longer the same fear as in 1927 that foreign invest- 
ments and interests would disappear in a night. While no 
one suggested that the Chinese demands should be at once 
admitted, there was a far greater disposition to seek for new 
methods and to suggest plans for compromise. While it 
was frankly held that the new Chinese Courts, however 
learned and able the judges, would be at the mercy of the 
executive power, and that the safeguards of the Treaties 
could not be given up, yet that something must be done, 
perhaps as a first step the abandonment of extra-territorial 
rights in the interior, was admitted by men who, two years 
ago, would have refused any concession. There was a sym- 
pathy with New China, at any rate, a recognition of a 
common interest which was a result of the new situation 
in which China found herself. The fact that the intensity 
of revolutionary feeling was directed towards Chinese 
leaders had relieved the strain felt by the foreign com- 
munities and made them more tolerant than the Chinese 
themselves towards the Chinese Government.. That the 
Shanghai Municipal Council should consider appointing an 
international committee of experts to advise it on the future 
of the city was symptomatic of the new attitude. 
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The situation is, of course, a very unstable one. Until 
the result of the revolt in the North is known, the authority 
of the Government must be seriously weakened. Many 
impartial observers consider that it is impossible it should 
survive. Yet nearly all such, even when they insist most 
strongly on its weakness, admit that they wish it to go on 
in some form or other. There does not appear to be any 
other leader in China who can command sufficient armed 
force even to envisage the unity of China which Chiang 
Kai-chek has at least attempted to create, even if as yet 
only small progress has been made. To return to the posi- 
tion of 1923 with de facto Governments in China, refusing 
to acknowledge the superiority of any one of them, would 
be to lose much of the gain of the last four years’ fighting, 
both for the Chinese and the foreigner. Yet, if the present 
Government falls, such a result may gradually ensue, even 
if some other Government is recognized for a time by all 
China. Meanwhile, such Governments, weaker and without 
the sense of responsibility which the present one is learning 
by painful experience, would be far more likely to seek 
prestige by an intransigent foreign policy, even if they were 
quite incapable of enforcing it. 

It is therefore to be hoped that China may preserve 
the continuity of her Government and the shadowy unity 
which it brings against the attacks now directed against it. 
At the same time there can be no doubt that the complaints 
directed against the Government are in many cases fully 
justified. To the military forces now attacking, these are 
but excuses for an effort to gain the spoils of office which 
they consider have been unfairly divided. But to the dis- 
contented members of the Kuo Min Tang, whether the 
reorganizationists of the Left or the many critics in the 
rest of the Party, they are real wrongs keenly felt and 
inspiring perhaps desperate action to right them. 

There are some signs that this situation has already 
been recognized by those in power. They have at any 
rate gained an experience by eighteen months of office which 
is lacking to their opponents, Should they survive and 
have the courage to broaden the basis of their Government, 
to admit some kind of legitimate opposition in the party 
councils, and to avoid acts as arbitrary as some they have 
perpetrated, they might obtain a long lease of life and 
extend their rea] authority in China. 

Meanwhile, the problem of the ‘* Unequal Treaties ”’ 
remains and must be dealt with in some form or other. 
Foreign relations in China do not, however, depend solely on 
the local situation any more than foreign relations in any 
other part of the world. They are a function of the 
general international situation. Is it too much to hope 
that recent progress in international affairs may affect the 
situation in China? Certainly, the new developments have 
already caused both foreigners and Chinese to begin to 
think in new terms. If the idea of co-operation and 
common interest can be substituted for the old shibboleths 
of attack and defence of the Treaties, it may be that the 
problem can be solved by constructive proposals rather 
than along the negative lines which each side has been 
pursuing. After all, the peace and prosperity of China is a 
world interest, while the trade with the foreigner is China’s 
interest as well as his. 

Such ideas are now beginning to be discussed by both 
sides. If the Government can weather the present storm, 
it may be the time will have come for some of them to be 
put in operation. But China has a trick of defeating all 
prophecy. The wisest observers two years ago were the 
least able to predict the outcome of the struggle. It is 
perhaps of good omen that on this occasion they are 
amongst the most pessimistic in what they foretell. 

C. K. WEBSTER. 
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MUCH IN A NAME 


‘Are you a Crusader? ’°—Datty Express headline. 


Have I heard irreverent titters at the fuss that has been 
made, 

By his own enlightened journal, of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
** Crusade ”’ 

(As his Lordship justly terms it) for Imperial Free Trade? 


Have I seen the cynic smiling at the New Crusaders’ name? 

I, for one, admire their candour. Seeing whence the title 
came, 

Never, never would I challenge so ingenuous a claim. 


Of my medieval history this, at any rate, remains : 

When the hosts of Guy and Godfrey trod the Palestinian 
plains, 

They were strong in faith and fervour, but extremely weak 
in brains. 


They relied on finding water in the desert’s sandiest tract ; 

They relied upon assistance from the Greeks, whose towns 
they sacked ; 

They ignored—to put it briefly—every inconvenient fact. 


Mingled motives urged them forward; some had policies 
at stake; 

Some were simple-minded zealots, marching for the Cause’s 
sake ; 

Thousands took the Cross for fashion; thousands more were 
on the make. 


There were six Crusades, I fancy, ere the thing became a 
bore ; 

They created quite a hubbub on the Palestinian shore— 

And they left the situation just exactly as before. 

Endless blunders, wild dissensions, efforts from which 
nothing came 

These, we find, are all connoted by the New Crusaders’ 
name. 

Is there anyone will challenge so ingenuous a claim ? 

MacFLECKNOE. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


RITING before the voting on the Coal Bill it 

would be the height of imprudence to prophesy. 

One may hazard the remark that if the Govern- 
ment is defeated it will be by accident. The Oppositions 
would be in the position of a man who, intending to fire 
a pistol to frighten a burglar, unfortunately shot him by 
mistake. My purpose in referring to the Bill is to suggest 
that Ministers might have saved themselves much anxiety 
if they had invited, at an earlier stage, the genuine co- 
operation of the Liberal leaders. It was, of course, a 
remarkable departure from Labour precedent when they 
took counsel] with the Liberals at all. That conference was, 
however, useless, if the hope was to produce a Bill which 
had any chance of Liberal support. The Government 
negotiators came to that meeting with their hands hope- 
lessly tied. The scheme was already cut and dried in 
essentials. The most objectionable features had been 
agreed upon with the owners, as the price of obtaining their 
consent to the repeal of the eight-hour day. Mr. Graham 
was not free to give any but verbal assurances of following 
up the Bill with something better in the future, and it 
was not good enough. If the Liberals are to work usefully 
with the Government in getting things done that both 
parties want, it is obvious that there must be consultation 
and collaboration at a stage when measures are still in 
the process of being shaped, and not when they are set. 
In this case, Mr. Graham was not free to modify his Bill 
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to meet the first objections of the Liberal party, and he 
could only present to the Liberals the dubious offspring 
of a mariage de convenance between normally hostile 
parties. 

* * * 

I am dead against the Musical Copyright Bill, ang 
hope that it will emerge from the Select Committee, jf at 
all, in a form which its sponsors will not recognize, | 
regard it as an attempt by music-users—the term in this 
connection means, I believe, chiefly the big hotels and the 
democratic corporations—-to get their music on the cheap, 
at the expense of its creators. It looks like an effort py 
wealthy and powerful interests to bleed the brain worker 
and I am all for the composer. The letter from the heal 
ing English composers which the Times published this week 
puts their case with irrefutable force. As things are the 
composer must rely upon his ‘* performing rights,” the 
fees paid for each public performance of his work, as his 
chief source of income. This precious Bill actually pro- 
poses to pay the composer for performance at the rate of 
twopence : that is to say, by adding twopence to the pur- 
chase price of the piece of music. One is glad to see that 
this outrageous proposal has roused a very general outcry, 
It may be unfair to blame the President of the Board of 
Trade ; he admittedly knows nothing about the subject, and 
may have fallen a victim to a campaign cleverly engin- 
eered by vested interests. At the same time, it is disquiet- 
ing to find a Labour Government, which claims to represent 
brain workers as well as hand workers, acting with such 
careless indifference, and exposing the creative artist to 
the danger of such benevolence as the rich man’s who 
drops his twopence into the pavement artist’s cap. 

* * * 

I am always interested in Sir Ian Hamilton’s speeches, 
not only because he is one of the few soldiers who speak 
well, but because he expresses fearlessly what I take to be 
the right view about the origin of the war. I believe 
opinion is slowly and surely swinging round to the opinion 
he put so forcibly the other day. He thinks that while 
our own statesmen come better out of the post-war inquest 
than those of other countries, ‘* yet they might have 
stopped the war with a word if they had not been fatally 
entangled and committed by those military and naval con- 
versations carried on for years, carried on secretly behind 
the backs of Parliament and the people, behind the backs 
even of some members of the Cabinet.’? These are 
terrible words, but can any unbiased reader of that 
eminently honest book ‘* Twenty-five Years * declare that 
they are not justified? Sir Ian Hamilton goes on to say 
that when the crisis came our Foreign Secretary did try 
to take the independent line for the preservation of peace 
—the line of saying **‘ who mobilizes first must reckon first 
with England ’’—but it was too late; our hands were tied; 
the military “ conversations *’ had committed us beyond 
all withdrawal. This is not an academic point. It is of 
the most vital importance for the future, and I only return 
to this long and fiercely controverted matter in order to 
link it up with Mr, Henderson’s notable declaration at the 
Anglo-French dinner. Friendship with France can never 
again take the form of an exclusive understanding. The 
bond of friendship is that which unites all the nations 
who are pledged, as signatories of the Covenant and of 
the Kellogg pact, to renounce war and to work for peace. 

* * * 

Nowadays, I suppose, there is something old-fashioned 
in calling attention to the plight of the Armenians. It 
savours of Gladstonian campaigns, international Liberalism 
and the cause, now reckoned slightly absurd, of sticking 
up for oppressed little nations. At all events, I have 
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seen only one reference this week to the wholesale expul- 
sion of the Armenians from Anatolia, which is expected to 
take place this winter. Few people in this country bother 
about the Armenians nowadays. There is probably much 
unexpressed sympathy with the Turkish attitude—that they 
are an unmitigated nuisance. There was a time, during the 
war, when the British Government undertook a certain 
pledge—but who remembers that now? Pledges were 
cheap in war time. The Turks, of course, are in a position 
to act on their principles, which, as regards Armenians, 
are those of a farmer as regards rats. They want to be 
rid of them, alive, if that is convenient. It is now reported 
that Angora has decided upon the expulsion of some twenty 
or thirty thousand Armenians, and they are beginning to 
cross the frontier into French Syria, where there is already 
a large settlement of refugees. This exodus will throw a 
new and heavy burden upon the Nansen Commission at 
Geneva. One only hopes, for their own sakes, that the 
wretched creatures will refrain from offering any resistance. 
Experience teaches that if they do, a good many will be 
expelled from life altogether. 
* * * 

The Government are in a difficult position concerning 
emigration. Australia has now slammed the door against 
assisted emigrants—men, that is to say—from this country. 
When Mr. Thomas was in Canada he succeeded in per- 
suading the authorities there to take and find jobs for 
three thousand properly trained and tested agricultural 
workers this year. In the effort to fulfil his side of the 
bargain he is faced with the serious difficulty that the 
number of men in training is far short of the three thousand 
who must be ready by the spring. The Labour Ministry 
has opened three farm training centres—two in this 
country and one in Scotland. The total number of men 
in training on the farms at present is under six hundred. 
The prospect of life in Canada is clearly unpopular; the 
young men wanted are remarkably slow to offer, although, 
in effect, the Government is prepared to bribe them to go, 
for they get free maintenance and training, free passage, 
and a definite job in Canada. This is a disquieting state 
of affairs, and I am not ready with a short explanation of 
its causes. They are many and complicated. The com- 
plaints of the returned harvesters who went out under the 
special scheme, whether justified or not, were most damag- 
ing to the cause of emigration. The notion spread that 
going to Canada is a perilous business, involving not only 
extremely hard work, but the possibility of bad treatment. 
I should say, from what I know, that these tales are 
greatly exaggerated, and: that much of the evidence is 
suspect. The Canadians have their own complaints to 
make about much of the human material we have sent 
them in the past. It remains true that life on the land in 
the Canadian West is only for men of exceptional tough- 
ness in body and in mind, and if I am told that the real 
reason for the shortage of emigrants is that many of our 
men would rather live on the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund than face it, I cannot return an indignant denial. 
It is true, though by no means the whole truth. 

* * * 

As a fairly catholic student of newspapers, I find relief 
sometimes in turning from the national papers, with their 
monotony of the obvious and the expected, to the 
“sports ” of journalism ; I mean the out-of-the-way propa- 
gandist organs. The Communist sheets are the most re- 
freshing. There is something comic in the ferocity of their 
cynicism. According to Pravpa, the great exemplar of 
this school, we are to have a new Communist paper here. 
It is to be “‘ the Bolshevik Pravpa of British workers.” 
That is promising. I always enjoy the all too scanty 
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excerpts from the Pravpa in the English Press. That 
journal maintains the good old art of invective, which has 
suffered a sad decline in these parts ever since the 
Regency period. According to the Bolshevik organ the 
Datty WorkKeER will have the job of uniting in common 
opposition to capitalism and the ‘* policemen-lackeys ” 
(Bolshevik for the Trade Unions), the Lancashire cotton 
operatives, the Indian extremists, and the proletarian negro 
—truly a promising programme. In the same cheery 
article the Moscow scribe works in some choice abuse of 
Maxton, Wheatley, and Kirkwood as ‘“ clever lackeys of 
Social-Fascism and agents provocateurs.”? I should like to 
hear Mr. Kirkwood in reply, with a really racy quotation 
from Burns. 
* * * 

The literary merits of Mr. Baldwin’s speeches are often 
admired. I admire them myself. He has, for instance, a 
pretty fancy in metaphors, and a political speech without 
a sprinkling of metaphors is like boiled mutton without 
caper sauce. Does not Mr. Baldwin, however, help himself 
too freely to the sauce sometimes? In his last oration, 
for example. The Socialist leaders are ‘* weaning ”’ their 
followers from Socialism in one sentence; in the next, we 
have the Socialist Party as ‘‘ a volcano, cold at the top 
but pretty hot at the bottom ” (an excellent image); and in 
the third, the party has become a Church whose bishops 
are trying to contro! their idol-worshipping followers. 
Finally, but still almost in the same breath, these bishops 
are being throttled by ropes of sand (i.e., their pledges). 
It is all very rich and mixed, but, like the Christmas 
pudding (another metaphor), rather indigestible. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE REVOLT OF THE COMMONS 


S1r,—There is a passage in your article of December 14th 
under the above title which may well become historic. It 
deserves to be quoted ; it may very well, in the future, be 
one of the stock passages quoted in text-books of constitu- 
tional history :— 

‘“The House of Commons has, therefore, asserted itself 
for once, effectively and spectacularly, against the ‘ bureau- 
cracy.’ Whether it will not later regret doing so is another 
matter. ... Certainly we shall be better able to judge 
whether it would really be to the interests of the nation 
that important questions should be decided more frequently 
by a free vote of the House of Commons, when we see how 
the new improvised Clause 4 works in practice.”’ 

In this remarkable passage several startling ideas are 
implicit. (1) It is implied that the bureaucracy is the real 
legislative power in this realm; this notion, however true, 
has not yet received such formal recognition from any writer 
of standing. (2) It is implied that the power of the bureau- 
cracy in the legislative sphere (and, indeed, in other spheres 
also) is normally safeguarded by the automatic party 
majority which Governments usually command: in other 
words, that party majorities, dragooned by Cabinet dictator- 
ship, are merely the cloak behind which the real controlling 
power of an anonymous and irresponsible bureaucracy is 
wielded. (3) It is implied that the House of Commons is 
such a futile body that, if it dares to alier any of the de- 
cisions of its master, the bureaucracy—if it dares to exercise 
the control which it is elected to exercise—it will soon rue 
its rashness. In other words, this passage is a plea for 
the divine right of bureaucracy: a very novel doctrine to 
find in a Liberal paper! 

Now, I am inclined to agree that you have here described 
perhaps unwittingly, the remarkable result of the constitu- 
tional development of the last half-century. But I cannot 
share your apparent satisfaction with this development. I 
regard the growing power of bureaucracy, under the shelier 
of the omnipotence of a Cabinet which cannot check or con- 
trol it, and the futility to which the House of Commons has 
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been reduced, as very distressing, and indeed alarming, 
features of our constitutional development. 

You say that if the ‘‘ new improvised Clause 4°’ works 
badly (as it very well may), this will prove that the House 
of Commons ought never to be allowed to question or alter 
the decisions of the ruling bureaucracy. It will prove no 
such thing. It may prove that the bureaucracy has not done 
its best to work the new rule. It may prove that the whole 
system whereby unemployment insurance has been extended 
far beyond a strictly insurance basis is unsound, and that 
we ought to readjust our whole system of giving ‘‘ relief” 
to unemployed men, now administered by two unco- 
ordinated systems, the Labour Exchanges and the Public 
Assistance authorities. Or it may prove that the procedure 
of the House of Commons, whereby Bills have either to be 
amended in the course of a confused and scrambling debate, 
or left unamended, needs very drastic revision. 

I hold that the last two possible inferences from a 
failure of the new Clause 4 are both sound, whether the 
new Clause fails or not. But I decline to be driven to the 
conclusion, which is implicit in your sentences, that repre- 
sentative government is a failure, and that bureaucracy is 
our only hope. 

In a mere obiter dictum you have, in fact, raised an 
issue of momentous importance, which we ought all to be 
thinking about.—Yours, &c., Ramsay Murr. 

[We cannot accept Mr. Ramsay Muir’s account of the 
implications of the passage which he quotes. In our view, 
there is no foundation for the complaint that the power of 
the bureaucracy is increasing, other than the fact that the 
functions of government are becoming steadily more tech- 
nical and complex. This is the essence of that ‘* constitu- 
tional development of the last half-century ’’ which alarms 
and distresses Mr. Muir. It is analogous to a change from 
a rowing-boat to a steam-yacht. The owner of the rowing- 
boat can ply the oars himself. The owner of the yacht will 
find himself dependent on the specialized knowledge of pro- 
fessional seamen and engineers. If he finds this dependence 
intolerably irksome to his dignity, he had better go back to 
the rowing-boat. If he sticks to the yacht and insists on 
giving technical directions, in accordance with the ‘‘collective 
wisdom ”’ of his family, without even listening to what the 
seamen have to say—and this is what the House of Com- 
mons did a fortnight ago—he will get into a mess. 

But this analogy fails to bring out a most important 
point. Mr. Muir calls the bureaucracy ‘“ irresponsible.”’ 
The word has a technical and a popular connotation. In 
the ordinary usage of the term, it was precisely the quality 
of ‘* irresponsibility *’ which was most evident in the attitude 
of the House of Commons to the Unemployment Insurance 
Bill. The bureaucracy weighs very carefully the conse- 
quences—all the consequences—of what it proposes. (We 
must enter a parenthetic protest against Mr. Muir’s sugges- 
tion, which will obtain the credence of no one who knows 
the Civil Service, that it might deliberately sabotage the 
work of Parliament.) Does anyone suppose that the M.P.s 
who swept away Subsections 2 and 3 were weighing all the 
consequences of their action? That they had weighed, for 
example, the effect on the next Budget? That they had in 
mind the possibility that they might be conferring a spell 
of benefit on ‘‘ married women who have done little or no 
work since marriage’? and other persons who “are not 
really in the market as competitors for employment ’’? Is 
it not common knowledge that the M.P.s who forced Miss 
Bondfield’s hand cared for none of these things, and were 
thinking almost exclusively in terms of making a gesture 
agreeable to their constituents? This is the phenomeision 
which we find ‘ distressing and indeed alarming.’”’—Ep., 
NATION. ] 


BIRTH-CONTROL INFORMATION 


S1r,—We regret that Mr. Randall, whose interest in the 
Birih-Control Movement is so disinterested and sincere, did 
not take the trouble to ascertain the facts with regard to 
the position of the organizations to which he referred in 
your correspondence columns last week. He presented you 
with a series of surmises which are based either on half- 
truths or on little but his own imagination. 
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It is true that a public meeting, organized by severa] 
important women’s organizations, is now being planned, ]t 
is also true that the form in which the demand for birth. 
control information will be put forward at that meeting jg 
somewhat wider than up to the present. It is as follows: 
‘*To ask the Minister of Health and Public Health Author. 
ties to recognize the desirability of making available medica] 
information on methods of birth-control to married people 
who need it on medical grounds or who ask for it.’ Each 
organization invited to take part in calling the meeting was 
naturally first sent this form of words. 

Whai is not true is that this new form has been sug- 
gested by anything but the realization on the part of those 
calling the meeting, that among the various ways in which 
the demand might be put forward, this is at the moment the 
most practical and statesmanlike. 

After all, the main point of the demand put forward first 
by the National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship and 
subsequently by the Women’s National Liberal Federation, 
the National Council of Women, the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, and the women of the Labour Party, is that Local 
Authorities should have the option of giving this information 
at public welfare centres. So far only the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres have been specified by these organiza- 
tions. It is, however, inevitable that those Local Authorities 
which may decide to allow this information to be given 
would not consent to be dictated to as to the precise building 
in which this should be done. Any Local Authority under. 
taking the work would regard it as part of its work for 
mothers ; but whether the information should be given in 
one type of centre or another—such as centres dealing with 
other questions affecting the health of mothers—should, the 
organizers of the meeting felt, be left to the Local Authority 
concerned. The decision in each case will probably differ 
according to the nature, needs, and density of the population 
of the district. 

We may add that the National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship has not changed the form of its demand, 
nor have any of its spokesmen ; any change in the Union's 
policy can only be made at its Annual Council Meetings, the 
next of which will be held next March.—Yours, &c., 

Eva M. HuBBACK, 

Chairman of Joint Committee organizing public 
meeting on Information on Birth-Control. 
BERYL RYLAND, 

Honorary Secretary, National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship. 

15, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1. 

December 17th, 1929. 


MR. MOTTRAM’S HISTORY 


Str,—I have read your reviewer’s notice of my ‘ History 
of Financial Speculation,’’ and in the interests of accuracy, 
as my book is being translated in three other languages, I 
would ask him to justify his statements :— 

(1) That the country is in the hands of more than a 

dozen banks ; 

(2) That the investor has more than half a dozen mar- 
kets before him, and that the return on gilt-edged 
securities is not certain ; 

(3) That there are not in industrials, three categories 
of stock or share, increasingly the same in denomina- 
tion and value ; 

(4) That ‘in the eighties the interest on Consols ” was 
not ‘‘ arbitrarily reduced.” 

—yYours, &c., 
R. H. MotTrTraM. 

Poplar Avenue, Eaton, Norwich. 

December 1ith, 1929. 


[Our reviewer writes :— 

‘* (1) In his book Mr. Mottram does not say ‘ the country,’ 
but the ‘British Isles... The facts, as shown by the 
EconoMist’s banking supplements, are that there are, 
England and Wales, sixteen joint-stock banks and four prl- 
vate banks; Scotland has eight banks, Northern Ireland 
three, and the Irish Free State six, making a total for the 
British Isles of thirty-seven. There is a certain amount of 
doubling among these, owing to connections through acquisl- 
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tion of capital, &c., but Mr. Mottram’s statement, set forth 
as it stands, is distinctly misleading. 

(2) The investor can range over the ‘ gilt-edged ” 
market, Home Rails, American Rails, Foreign Rails, Foreign 
Government and Municipalities, Home Industrials, Ameri- 
can Industrials, Public Utilities, Bank shares, Insurance 
shares, Land companies, Oil shares, Mining shares, Finance 
companies, Investment Trust companies. All these fifteen 
groups are subject to different conditions and different risks, 
and are also capable of considerable subdivision—for in- 
stance the risks of rubber plantation companies are quite 
different from those of Australian land companies. The 
return on gilt-edged securities may be certain, but as their 
prices show there is a great range of difference in the degree 
of certainty ; but what Mr. Mottram says is ‘ perfect cer- 
tainty as to price and return.’ Many holders would be 
much obliged to him if he would guarantee certainty of 
price. 

“ (3) In industrials the investor can find short-term 
secured notes, mortgage debenture stocks, debenture stocks 
without mortgage rights, convertible notes and debentures, 
cumulative preferences, non-cumulative ditto, participating 
ditto, and ordinary and deferred shares with denominations 
ranging from 100 dollars down to 1s., or ‘ no par value,’ the 
last two varieties being new fashions, introduced to meet 
the taste of a new public. 

(4) Seeing that holders of Consols were offered the 
choice of taking a lower rate of interest or being paid off 
at par, is it not a serious slander to say that the interest 
was ‘ arbitrarily reduced’? Surely, in the translations that 
will be widely read abroad, Mr. Mottram will not repeat 
this slander against British credit, already suffering from 
the effects of Mr. Shaw’s indiscretion.’’] 


TRANSFER PRICES IN THE 
COAL INDUSTRY 


Sir,—I am pleased that Mr. Philip Gee has taken up 
the question of coal transfer prices on behalf of the Mining 
Association. I shall be glad to carry on the discussion point 
by point. 

(1) Mr. Gee says that it is impossible to account for so 
big a disparity as that between 69.8 and 79.1 by artificial 
lowering of transfer prices, as transferred coal only com- 
prises 10 per cent. of the whole output. His figure is wrong, 
except as a verbal quibble. If we include, besides coal 
simply transferred to other departments of the same com- 
pany, coal sold to industrial concerns or selling agencies in 
which the colliery undertakings or their directors or 
managers had any substantial financial interests, the figure 
is not 10 per cent., but the much more substantial figure of 
23 per cent. of the whole output (Samuel Commission, 
Appendix XVIII.). It was all these forms of transfer to 
associated concerns which I had in mind in my article, as 
I hope I made clear from the context. Moreover, these 
figures relate to 1924: and anybody who has kept his eyes 
open at all during recent years can see that there has been 
a very considerable consolidation of ‘‘ interests ’’ in the coal 
industry since then. To take a single example, at a recent 
annual meeting of the Powell Duffryn Co. it was announced 
that in future their entire output would be transferred to 
the Stephenson Clarke Co. for marketing, on whose board 
Powell Duffryn were substantially represented. This con- 
cern alone has an annual output of some five million tons. 
There is certainly now a very substantial proportion of 
coal sold to associated concerns. 

(2) Mr. Gee mentions en passant that 1924 is not a suit- 
able year for comparison because of the French occupation 
of the Ruhr, ‘tas the export figures show.’’ He must be 
thinking of 1923, when exports were abnormally high. For 
1924 the export figures were very stable, and only some 4 per 
cent. above the 1929 average. It was for these reasons that 
I chose 1924 as a base year. 

(3) On the question of published figures of market prices 
being unreliable, I agree that there is always a danger of 
their being, not a disinterested summary of the terms on 
Which business is done, but those on which one party would 
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like to do business. I should be sorry, however, to hear that 
a journal of the standing of the IRON AND COAL TRADES 
REVIEW was guilty of publishing such ez parte figures. But 
even suppoSing all their figures are sellers’ prices, this does 
not affect the argument. Sellers’ prices are presumably 
always a few points above those on which business is 
actually done, and must move roughly in proportion to 
them. This factor cannot account for the gradually widen- 
ing disparity observed. 

Mr. Gee mentions sales under long contracts with the 
implication that this is the factor which in the main accounts 
for ascertainment prices being lower than market prices. If 
he thinks it out he will find that exactly the reverse follows. 
A preponderance of long contracts might help to explain why 
ascertainment prices have shown sg0 little response to the 
sharp rise in market prices of the past twelve months. But 
all through the period of falling prices up to the end of 
1928 deliveries of coal on old contracts would ex hypothesi 
have been at prices above current market prices. 

(4) Lastly, on the question of the evidence of the accoun- 
tants before the Royal Commission, I think Mr. Gee has 
misunderstood the point at which Sir William Beveridge 
was driving. He was tactfully inquiring, not if the accoun- 
tants were given enough information, but whether they were 
competent to criticize it, particularly on questions of quality 
of coal. And the Commission appears to have considered 
that although in theory the powers of the accountants were 
adequate, yet in practice there was a certain vagueness and 
possibility of error: at any rate, they made their specific 
recommendations for an arbitrator and a monthly price-list. 
I repeat that these recommendations have ostentatiously 
not been carried out.—Yours, &c., 

C. G. CLaRK. 

26, Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 

December 16th, 1929. 


THE ZAMBEZI BRIDGE SCHEME 


Sir,—As Professor R. Coupland truly says in a letter 
to the T1IMEs, in which the recommendations in the Wilson 
Report are discussed :— 


“There is another weighty reason for a careful and 
thorough treatment of this last stage. There can be no 
durable settlement, none of that peace and progress in East 
Africa which everyone desires, until the cloud of suspicion 
that poisons the atmosphere and obscures the view has been 
dispelled—suspicion as to the motives of this or that group 
concerned, suspicion as to what this or that interested party 
may be doing behind the scenes. Such suspicions may be 


baseless, but they exist, and a hasty decision might well 
strengthen them.” 


We have seen in a very short period an extraordinarily 
accelerated development of East and Central Africa, and the 
efforts to exploit this wealth are being redoubled. Capital is 
not lacking, but everything points to a coming shortage of 
labour, with no machinery existing to remedy the deficiency. 

Schemes for transport are engaging the attention of 
Governments and groups, but there seems to be a lack of 
co-ordination in the various schemes. Africa is being ex- 
ploited by sections, and much man power, time, and capital 
are being wasted. 

The highly mineralized belt of Northern Rhodesia and 
the Belgian Congo is undoubtedly the most important 
development in Africa to-day, and its effect upon politicai 
and sociological questions is as important and far-reaching 
as upon economical ones. 

Various schemes of railway and road transport have been 
carried out, and others have been planned with a view to 
meeting the requirements of developing the resources of the 
vast continent, but a great deal of time and labour might 
have been saved had machinery been constructed for a 
scheme of co-ordinated effort on the part of all the adminis- 
trations of the countries surrounding the mineral belt and 
which will be effected by it. 

One of the most noteworthy examples of a waste of 
British credit was the recent vote of £3,000,000 out of the 
Colonial Development Loan for East Africa for the con- 
struction of the Zambezi Bridge to connect the Beira-Zam- 
bezi line with the Zambezi-Blantyre one by spanning the 
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Zambezi at Chindio, including the cost of extending the 
line to Lake Nyasa and other developments. Great Britain 
had previously been called upon to guarantee the interest 
on the debentures for eighty-five years to assist in the con- 
stuction of the Beira-Zambezi-Blantyre line and had to meet 
its guarantee by paying. 

The three millions—£3,000,000—will come out of a 
totally inadequate fund of ten millions which was osiensibly 
voted to develop our East African Dependencies. The 
guaranteeing of the debentures and the three millions for 
the Zambezi Bridge and extensions—which will have to be 
increased by 20 per cent. if the river repeats its own and 
the history of all tropical rivers in changing its course 
periodically after heavy floods—is ostensibly voted for the 
development of Nyasaland. 

The area of Nyasaland is 40,000 square miles, the popu- 
lation approximately 1,700 Europeans and 1,300,000 natives, 
and the total value of imports and exports £1,000,000. 
But a large percentage of the total has still to be trans- 
ported from outlying districts to the railhead. 

The contracts for the construction of the bridge will be 
given to British firms, and this will result in Great Britain 
receiving a share of the three millions. But Great Britain 
has, by guaranteeing the interest on the debentures and 
finding the money for the bridge, made a magnificent 
present to Portugal. It is true that a certain number of 
Britons and foreigners are associated with the Portuguese 
in the Companhia de Mocambique and other companies en- 
gaged in developing Portuguese Territory, and these will get 
a share of the benefit, but there is no gainsaying the fact 
that Portuguese territory will gain enormously through 
the expenditure of British money. 

Mr. Thomas said last Monday that the expenditure of 
the millions would mean fifty thousand working months for 
British workmen. Let us examine what it will mean for 
Portuguese interests. 

Two-thirds of the sum will be spent locally in payments 
to labour and feeding it. That will mean 100,000 working 
months at least. For a hundred and seventy-three miles 
from Beira to the Zambezi plus nearly a hundred miles to 
the Tete coal-fields the line runs through Portuguese terri- 
tory. Seventy miles on each side of a line is reckoned an 
economic haul for most East African crops, and tea and 
coffee will stand transporting up to four hundred miles. 
Much tea and coffee land in East Africa is worth up to a 
hundred pounds an acre. 

Reckoning that on both sides of the line for two hundred 
and seventy-three miles a depth of seventy miles will be 
increased in value from ten shillings to five pounds an acre, 
we find that a colossal area of twenty-four and a half million 
acres has to be dealt with. Deduct 50 per cent. of this for 
native reserves and land that is not suitable for agriculture, 
there still remains twelve and a quarter million acres which 
will have an average value of one pound an acre. 

Add to this the increased values of the land adjoining 
the port and terminus, the mineral deposits, hitherto inacces- 
sible but which can now be exploited, and the value to the 
country of the capital and trade that will be attracted, and 
you have a sum considerably in excess of ten millions—plus 
100,000 working months. 

Agriculture will be stimulated and placed upon a sound 
basis, and land values and trade will continue to increase. 

The cost of the bridge, including the amount of over a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds which has already been 
spent on surveys, will certainly be nearly one and a half mil- 
lion pounds. To cover interest, sinking fund, depreciation, 
and adequate insurance against what the history of tropical 
rivers forces to be taken into consideration, 10 per cent. 
would be a safe estimate. The trade of Nyasaland, of about 
a million pounds, will then have to carry a burden of 15 per 
cent., or the British taxpayer must do it, but the Portuguese 
taxpayer and the foreigners exploiting Portuguese territory 
will pay nothing beyond ordinary railway freights. 

Now all this is done ostensibly to further the develop- 
ment of Nyasaland. Had a railway been built, as suggested 
by me two years ago, from M’Twara Bay in Tanganyika 
territory to Northern Rhodesia, feeders would have been 
run to both Lake Nyasa and Lake Tanganyika and the 
water-borne traffic of the Lakes would have been collected 
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for a British port. All the benefits accruing to Portuguese 
territory—plus Mr. Thomas's fifty thousand working months 
—would have gone to fill British pockets and to increage 
land values in British territories. And the objective of 
the line is the greatest mineral area in the world. 

Not a word has been uttered except by the writer on 
this subject, and it really looks as though there is justig. 
cation for the ‘‘ cloud of suspicion ” mentioned in Professor 
Coupland’s letter. It certainly appears as though some 
groups have been feathering their own nests at the expense 
of the taxpayer. 

Great Britain, with a million and a quarter unemployed, 
cannot afford to fill the purses of profiteers or the bellies of 
the subjects of other nations when there is no prospect of 
a commensurate return upon the expenditure. 

A full and impartial inquiry should be instigated at 
once before the three millions that are so badly needed tor 
our own territories entirely disappear. And precautions 
should be taken that there will be no ‘‘ blanketing ” by per- 
sons who have gained or who hope to gain through the 
expenditure.—Yours, &c., 


A. J. Sieeins. 
London. 


THE MUSICAL COPYRIGHT BILL 


Sir,—It is easy to be so zealous in defending one’s own 
rights as to forget those of others. 

Mr. Becket Williams expresses his hope that the public 
will see that justice is done to the composers of music. May 
I express the complementary hope that composers of music 
will see that justice is done to the public? It is difficult to 
imagine anything more unfair to the public than the present 
copyright laws. 

Take, for instance, the case of a purchaser of a Com- 
munity Song Book. One such book in my possession con- 
tains about a hundred songs, old and new, and is prefaced 
by a ‘‘foreword”’’ encouraging its community use. Very 
few people are aware when they purchase this book that 
they are not at the same time paying for the right to use 
its contents for community singing. No word of warning is 
given that some of the songs must not be sung without the 
permission of the owners of the copyright ; such songs are 
not enumerated ; nor are the names of their owners given, 
nor the date when the copyrights begin or expire. Even in 
the case of a very old song—such for instance as the six- 
teenth-century ‘‘ Coventry Carol’’ or the Shakespearian 
‘*It was a lover and his lass ’’—one sings it at one’s peril, 
for it seems that a musician or publisher, by artfully re- 
arranging the original air or harmonies, can claim posses- 
sion, for a long term of years, of his ‘‘ setting,’’ and is under 
no sort of obligation to inform the public of what he has 
done, or of the risk of prosecution which they are apparently 
incurring if they dare to sing it, or to play its accompani- 
ment. 

The same unfair conditions—incredible as it may seem— 
apply to hymn-singing. No one may legally sing, in public 
worship, a ‘‘ copyright’? hymn, such as every standard 
hymn-book contains in large numbers, without first securing 
the permission of the owners of both the words and the 
tune. And, again, as in the case of the songs, no warning is 
given to the unsuspecting worshipper. It is fortunate that 
the Gospels were written before Copyright Laws were 
thought of, as otherwise some way would doubtless have 
been found of preventing people from reading them until a 
royalty had been paid to the Evangelists. 

It is beside the mark to be told that the Performing 
Rights Society does not at present intend to prosecute Church 
choirs who infringe this law. The quarrel of the public 1s 
with the Law itself, which permits the Society to do so at 
any moment it wishes. 

No honourable person wants to rob an author or a com- 
poser of his just rights ; but if justice is invoked, let it be 
all-round justice. The law at present is unjust to the public 
and should be altered without delay.—Yours, &c., 

F. J. GILLMAN. 

‘* Farndale,” Hobgate, York. 

December 13th, 1929. 
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IN DEFENCE OF CHRISTMAS 


HERE are persons, horrid, Scrooge-like persons, who 
'T ex not appreciate an English Christmas. They are 
filled only with disgust by the platoons of skinned 
bullocks, the regiments of strangled turkeys, which decorate 
so charmingly the December streets. They are not touched 


by the spectacle of women positively fighting in the shops © 


for the privilege of spending money on their friends. They 
even remain unnaturally indifferent to all the beautiful 
articles and poems which the festive season regularly in- 
spires. I doubt if it is much use arguing with such misan- 
thropes. But they ought to remember that Christmas is 
no longer a religious, but a patriotic festival. Jews and 
even so-called atheists enjoy their plum-pudding as much 
as anyone, though they might be expected to spend the 
day in disgusted lamentation. St. Francis, on the other 
hand, if he were still on earth, would, I am afraid, be 
among the objectors. For Advent has become the season 
not cf repentance but of purchasing, and the carol has 
been replaced by the advertising slogan. But St. Francis 
was only an Italian. And one does not need a long 
memory to recall that any true Englishman, even if he is 
a bishop, indeed, above all, if he is a bishop, may be 
trusted to prefer the present needs of his country to 
maxims that were only intended to apply to Palestine in 
the time of Tiberius. 

‘* The English,” wrote a visiting Lama the other day, 
“the English celebrate the winter solstice with a most 
extraordinary rite. Every person gives offerings to all his 
relations and friends, and the more useless these offerings 
are, the more appropriate to the season they are considered. 
Women, here as elsewhere, the more devout part of the 
population, are particularly careful never to purchase for 
their friends any object which they could conceivably wish 
to purchase for themselves. And the merchants in the 
magnificent bazaars of Oxford Street provide for this pur- 
pose objects specially distinguished for their uselessness 
and lack of beauty.”’ 

Evidently a member of a coloured race would easily 


misunderstand our traditional English customs. His stan- 


dards of art are very different from ours, as anyone knows 
who has compared the barbarous paintings of China and 
Persia with the English pictures in the Tate Gallery. But 
there is a grain of truth in this poor Lama’s observation. 
Only under the stimulus of the Christmas spirit could many 
objects be bought which are bought. None would be 
so self-indulgent as to purchase for their own homes most 
of the calendars, pen-wipers, letter-weights, and ornamental 
egg-cosies which they so carefully select to decorate the 
houses of their friends. But as a result of this custom 
several of the minor arts are enabled to flourish in this 
country. At the end of the year every shop finds itself 
stocked with a variety of objects which the self-denying 
public has resisted all temptation to buy. Christmas breeds 
generosity, our housewives purchase these objects for one 
another, and the shopkeepers are enabled to stock a new 
supply of similar objects. The objector to Christmas is an 
enemy to all that is most imaginative in British industry. 

Essentially Christmas is a time devoted to the cult of 
the family and particularly of children. At first sight this 
may seem peculiar. For we English are distinguished from 
almost all other peoples by our dislike of children. The 
lesser breeds without the law all betray their weakness by 
the imbecile sentimentality with which they regard their 
offspring. Foreigners positively like children to be heard 
as well as seen. And on the Continent parents will not go 
to even the most French sort of farce without taking their 
children with them. But in England we have the sense to 
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see that children are usually intolerable. Indeed one of the 
greatest hardships of the poor is that they can hardly ever 
escape from the company of their offspring. A benevolent 
Government did something to alleviate this social injustice 
when it forbade childen to enter public-houses. And there 
is now one place where even the most down-trodden of our 
population can find a little peace—a privilege which they 
have been quick to appreciate. 

More fortunate, the rich are only reminded of their 
children by the heavy expense which it entails to keep 
them at a distance. They are obliged to purchase high 
houses with remote attics in which the young can be segre- 
gated by day as by night. Young womeh, driven by want, 
are employed to look after these children; and on occasion 
some hapless exile on our shores can be found to give 
them instruction. But almost as soon as the children of 
the rich can talk they are dispatched to institutions situated 
as far as possible from their homes. The food in these 
institutions is frequently insufficient, the teaching is almost 
invariably worthless, for it is imparted by men unfitted for 
any other profession, unless it be that of a professional 
cricketer or football-player. Every precaution, however, 
is taken against the children being able to escape, and the 
parents gladly pay exorbitant sums for this security. In- 
deed their only complaint is that for three months or more 
in each year these institutions are closed. But it is acknow- 
ledged that no human being, not even so inhuman a being 
as the proverbial schoolmaster, could endure the agony of 
being with children for more than eight months out of 
twelve. 

When the children are at home, they are sent to bed 
at a delightfully early hour. Hygiene affords an admirable 
excuse for this custom, and travelling Englishmen who see 
a child enjoying its regular evening meal, invariably ex- 
claim : ** Disgraceful! It ought to have been in bed hours 
ago! ’? The fact that foreign children grow up at least as 
hardy as English children is unimportant. What matters 
is that grown-up people should not have their evenings 
ruined, French and Italians, it is true, are greatly shocked 
by the aversion, to their limited intelligences quite incom- 
prehensible, which English people show for their children. 
But it is justified by the result. The children grow up 
independent of, and indifferent to, their parents. They 
then marry persons chosen by themselves instead of by 
their parents, as is the Continental custom. The remark- 
able happiness of most English marriages is justification 
enough for our national attitude to the young. 

The unwonted indulgence shown to the young at 
Christmas is a valuable annual reminder of the necessity of 
our habitual strictness. After two days spent with the 
young we realize more deeply than ever the usefulness of 
nursemaids and schoolmasters. Similarly, the festival 
affords an occasion for renewing our healthy distaste for 
family life. More often than not, Christmas is the only 
occasion, except a funeral, when members of the same 
family can bring themselves to meet. For a day or two 
we forget the tradition of our island and behave with 
Continental cordiality to our cousins. But the strain 
proves intolerable. And this is fortunate. For it is just 
as important to dislike your cousins as it is to be a stranger 
to your parents. The corner-stone of the Empire is just 
this hatred of family life. It has enabled the population of 
a small and outlying island to seize and populate whole 
continents. 

The French, the Italians, and the Germans have failed 
conspicuously when they have made similar attempts. 
Among these peoples only an occasional scapegrace could 
bear to desert his family and build a new home in the wilds. 
And he would be regarded as a heartless son, an unnatural 
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cousin. But the Englishman prefers the company of a 
cannibal to that of his brother-in-law, and would rather 
have no house to sleep in, than sleep, when adult, in the 
same house as his parents. Driven by this horror of family 
life, he has cleaned up the world. No climate has been 
too savage, no island too small for these desperate refugees. 
And each Christmas gives us a new impetus to take up the 
White Man’s burden. Every cracker is potentially a gun 
for spreading our bounds wider and yet wider. And conse- 
quently every refusal to man a cracker is a treachery to the 


Flag. If Christmas is not agreeable, it is at any rate 
useful. If objectors to it cannot be shamed into doing 


their duty, they must be conscribed. If they will not 
volunteer to show Good Will, they should be made to 
show it, by the full rigour of the Law. 

RayMOND MORTIMER. 


TOM’S A’ COLD 


LD Artful, of whom there has been some account 

before, has gone into winter quarters at the 

** Crook.”’ But what with having wrenched his 
ankle, which makes it terrible hard to get about, and the 
weather turning so rough, and this being the off-season in 
his manifold trades, it has come to this: that for two 
pins he’d go and see his daughter in ’Astings. No one who 
does not know Artful can have any conception what despair 
lies behind that half-formed resolution. It is as if the life- 
long beachcomber had cursed the sea for the poverty of 
its jetsam and had decided to spend a month with an 
uncle in Birmingham. And Artful’s mournful threat is as 
little likely to be carried out. It was, in truth, nothing 
more than the moan of an animal in pain, and his glittering 
old eyes turned to me as if imploring me to dissuade him 
from this coward’s step. 

What has really upset Artful is having to leave his 
bivouac in the Wye Valley and come a little nearer civiliza- 
tion and human aid. The Shepherd and Crook (locally 
known as the ** Crook *’) is one of those small isolated inns 
that are common on Romney Marsh, isolated, that is, 
except for a farm or two, a church and a rectory as next- 
door neighbours. It would almost seem that the Rector 
and the farmers would have to be dipsomaniacs if the place 
were to be, in any sense, a profitable undertaking—and 
Burmarsh has no resident Rector. 

It is a very bare, and at first sight rather forbidding 
little hostelry. Its door is seldom ajar, and if you open it 
you find yourself in a passage with other doors leading into 
the rooms of entertainment. However, when by dint of 
much tapping with a penny on the counter, you have sum- 
moned the landlady from her kitchen, you are made wel- 
come enough, and she will sell you a duck, or a chicken, 
or a dozen eggs—(as the advertisements say) ‘* with as 
much civility ’? as a glass of beer. She is a round, com- 
fortable body, with a kindly outlook on life, and it is not 
difficult to believe that she should have constituted herself 
Artful’s patroness in times of trouble. 

When the fire is lit in the tap room on winter evenings 
it must be a very cosy little place, and it is no wonder that 
that man of the soil should find consolation in toasting his 
old bones here, or that he should regard it as a home only 
second to his own, which is made of bulrushes and wattles 
and bits of old sacking. Do not imagine for an instant that 
when Artful elects to spend a few weeks at the ** Crook ”’ 
at this time of the year, as other men go to the Hotel 
Majestic at Mentone, for recuperative purposes, that he 
sleeps inside the house. If he attempted it he simply would 
not sleep at all. No, at “ turning out time,”’ he repairs to 
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a draughty old outhouse where his bed is a horse blanket 
and a bundle of hay. 

He can really afford such a luxurious rest, if he could 
but enjoy it, for the mushroom season is over (and 
bumper one it was), and when I found him at the back 
door, a day or two ago, looking like a very old and frozen 
dormouse, he said, rather dubiously : *‘ I thought P’raps 
you might like a few water creeses. I’d ’ave brought ’em 
before, but it’s been so bitter cold o’ mornings and the pond 
where I gets *em was froze right over. They ain’t up to 
much, but they’ll go all right with your tea.”’ And then, 
as if generalizing on a weakness of the sheltered classes, 
** There’s many genlemen likes water creeses. Now there’s 
the big stout genleman down the road, it don’t matter how 
many musherooms you take him, and wery handsome he 
comes down over ’em. What I says is, why shouldn’t 
genlemen have what they like, and if I can get it I takes 
it to ’em.”’ 

I never quite know what Artful means by a “ genle- 
man.’’ I know that I am one, because the gift of an old 
muffler evoked the information that I was one, indeed I 
was. It certainly has little to do with social status. The 
first credential, I think, is an appreciation of the fruits of 
his toil. You must be fond of mushrooms and water-lilies 
and wild flowers, and you must pay rather more for them 
than he expects or, as often as not, accept them gracefully 
as a gift. A basket of mushrooms delivered at the door, 
during one of my absences, was accompanied by the mes- 
sage : ** There ain’t nothing to pay, not to that genleman.” 
There is something of the great artist in this attitude, the 
artist who will at one time accept a large fee from his 
friends and at another press their acceptance of some 
valued work. 

It was evidently painful to him to have nothing to 
offer me but a few bundles of water cress. It signified the 
bareness of the earth, it was a fact heralding the real 
beginning of winter, and true grief was in his eye as he 
reflected upon it. I felt like advising him, as I should 
have done a real dormouse, to curl himself up and go to 
sleep till the Spring. But it is hard to do that, even when 
surrounded by the luxury of the ‘* Crook’s ’? outhouse. 

What he does and where he goes at this time no one 
has ever known—but I am sure that interview will be the 
last I shall have with him until the world begins to sprout 
again. The ‘* Crook ” is only a temporary measure while 
his foot hurts him, the threat of going to Hastings was, I 
am sure, mere petulance. He will disappear, perhaps 
actually into some cavern of the Kentish hills with the 
‘** Missus ”’ (his terrier bitch), there to hibernate until that 
early March morning when with the first rustle of the dawn 
he will emerge blinking to another season of joy. I like to 
think of him in those very early hours stirring amongst 
the gently stirring creatures of the fields, making his way 
to some favourite coppice, treading the still dead bracken, 
those eyes of his which guide him so clearly to the desired 
places fixed now on a search for the first celandine. 

He hinted as much as he stood at my door. The little 
basket made of ferns which he has long promised my sister 
has not yet been made. Last time it was to have had 
** lilley o’ the walley ” in it. This time the flower has 
changed. 

** And when I brings it, all going well, it will have 4 
few primrose roots in it, in flower—when the primroses 
come along.” 

And until the primroses (there was no mention of 
snowdrops) there is no harvest for my old friend. Some- 
thing in his whole bearing suggested that he realized the 
tragedy of it. Being a child of the woods, he must, like 
the woods, wither and stand still until the sun shall 
quicken him to a new birth. 

J. B. SreRNDALE BENNETT. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Typhoon,” Duchess Theatre. 


N these days of swift thrillers this seventeen-year-old 
| metodrama seems a little cumbersome and ponderous. 

So much attention is paid in the first act to the working 
up of atmosphere and introducing the characters that it is 
some time before one discovers what the play is about; and 
when one does, it is at times a trifle difficult not to laugh 
in the wrong places. Everything is so single-minded, so 
earnest, and so near to clap-trap. Still, the situations are 
cleverly contrived, and Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry’s per- 
formance in Laurence Irving’s old part is in the best melo- 
dramatic tradition, though it would gain by being a shade 
more sinister. The production, by Mr. Evan John, ‘* super- 
vised ’? by Mr. Neilson-Terry, and “‘ notably assisted ”? by 
Mr. Gonnoske Komai, is efficient, but greater care might 
with advantage have been exercised in such matters as the 
selection of gramophone records from ‘* Wake Up and 
Dream ’? while Mr. Neilson-Terry commits hari-kari in the 
last act. ‘* What is this Thing called Love ’’ was not so 
bad, but ‘* Let’s Do It ”? seemed to be going rather far. 
The employment of rea] Japanese actors, too, in some of 
the small parts is a mistake. They seemed so European 
compared with some of our diligent character-actors. Mr. 
Edgar Norfolk strides pleasantly through the fat part of 
the brandy-drinking poet. 


“The Duchess of Malfi,’’ Players’ Theatre. 

The very idea of a band of immature players offering 
to act the spacious Webster on a stage little bigger than 
the average bathroom is so absurd that criticism seems 
unnecessary. Their motives, no doubt, were of the highest, 
but they found the play a veritable pitfall strewed o’er 
with roses. Except for Mr. Roy Graham, who could prob- 
ably put up a good performance of Bosola under more 
ideal conditions, for Mr. Torin Thatcher, who can speak 
blank verse, and for about three seconds of Miss Stephanie 
Rivers’s performance of Corrola, this production is about 
as bad as it could be. A note on the programme tells us 
that the play has been cut with the intention of making it 
suitable (sic) for a modern. audience. About half the 
characters have disappeared: if only that Duchess could 
have been cut out as well! 


Hallé Orchestra, Queen’s Hall. 


Sir Hamilton Harty’s programme at the Hallé Concert 
on December 13th was evidently not chosen primarily to 
show off the orchestra’s capabilities, but showed the 
players’ capacities for other things than better-than-usual 
performances of well-worn works. ‘* The Flying Dutch- 
man *’ Overture began the evening satisfactorily, and there 
followed Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, with Miss d’Aranyi 
as soloist. Her performance had great perfection of detail 
and phrasing, but it was a little like an unfilled honeycomb 
—shapely and perfect in its way, but brittle and unnourish- 
ing; while the analogy need not be pushed so far as to 
suggest a possible sugary filling for the comb. Mr. Con- 
stant Lambert conducted his own new work ‘* The Rio 
Grande,”’ for chorus, orchestra, and solo pianoforte. Sir 
Hamilton Harty played the piano part brilliantly and effec- 
tively. The work uses jazz as its idiom rather than as its 
foundation, and it is one of the very few modern works 
among many in which a jazz idiom or inspiration has been 
used which shows any fertility or useful exploitation of 
the medium. There is no inconsistency when Mr. Lambert 
himself writes of jazz : ** it is neither a vigorous nor essenti- 
ally new form of music, and any attempt to use it as a 
folk tradition on which to form a style is about as intelli- 
gent as using plaster swags and ornamental ironwork for 
the foundation of a cathedral.”? Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s 


moving and ingenious poem, which the chorus sings, pro- 
vides a fitting background; a kind of scaffolding which 
helps the work to build up, and is yet homogeneous with 
it. Mr. Lambert has among other things done us all a 
service by stripping jazz of its acquired mannerisms and 
associations, and thereby this work of his must at least fulfil 
Most of the claims falsely made for such works as the form- 
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less and windy ‘‘ Rhapsody in Blue ” of George Gershwin. 
Sir Hamilton Harty conducted the Berlioz items in the 
second part of the programme with infectious enthusiasm. 
Subtlety and strength were evident in both his conducting 
and the orchestral playing. 


London Artists’ Association, Christmas Exhibition. 

It was a good idea to hold a Christmas exhibition of 
smaller works by members of the London Artists’ Associa- 
tion—water-colours, drawings, and lithographs, as well as 
some results of members’ excursions into the crafts in the 
shape of rugs, painted pottery, tiles, and decorated furni- 
ture; and the carrying out of the idea should in no way 
decrease the reputation of the members conterned, and will 
serve for some people as a solution of the Christmas gift 
problem. Certainly some recipients of gifts would consider 
themselves the richer for receiving a Duncan Grant ash-tray 
for Christmas, with or without an accompanying box of 
cigars, and surely the lady will consider herself thrice blest 
who receives the blue and silver decorated mirror, whether 
or not she is already amply provided with brushes and 
combs. Mr. Douglas Davidson’s rug design, of a naiad in 
the waves, deserves notice. The lithographs of Mr. Roger 
Fry, the pastels and oi] sketches of Mr. Duncan Grant, and 
the drawings and water-colours of Messrs. Coxon and Pitch- 
forth, among other things, would all be lasting joys as 
well as pleasing Christmas surprises. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday December 21st.— 
Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay’s Children’s Matinées 
begin, Rudolf Steiner Hall, 2.30. 
League of Arts’ Choir, Christmas Concert and Carols, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 3. 
Sunday, December 22nd.— 
Mr. Stephen Sanders, M.P., on ‘* Organizing Peace : 
Ten Years’ Retrospect,’? Conway Hall, 11. 
Monday, December 28rd.— 
** Where the Rainbow Ends,” at the Holborn Empire. 
** Charley’s Aunt,’’ at Daly’s. 
** Arms and the Man,’ at the Court. 
** The Private Secretary,’’ at the Criterion. 
Tuesday, December 24th.— 
‘© A Warm Corner,’”? by Mr. Arthur Wimperis, at the 
Princes Theatre. : 
‘“* The Sleeping Beauty,’”? at Drury Lane. 
Wednesday, December 25th.— 
Christmas Day. 
Thursday, December 26th.— 
** People Like Us,’’ at the Arts Theatre. 
‘* The Ghost Train,’? at the Comedy. 
** Puss in Boots,’? at the Lyceum. 
** Jack and the Beanstalk,’’ at the Children’s Theatre. 
‘©The Windmill Man,” at the Victoria Palace. 
** Treasure Island,’’ at the Strand. 
‘* The Rose and the Ring,’’ at the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith. 
** The Beggar Prince,’? at the Embassy. 
**‘ Babes in the Wood,”’ at the Scala. 
‘* The Shepherdess Without a Heart,’’ at the King’s, 
Hammersmith. 
** Shockheaded Peter,’’ at the Wimbledon. 
OmIcRON. 


HER DAY IS OVER! 


Here she will sleep, for the day is over, 

Lay golden blossom upon her now, 

On the golden bosom and golden brow, 

And a rose on her lips for the lips of her lover; 
Here she will sleep, nor will she wake 

At the coming of day and the song and the light, 
Neither for joy’s sake nor pain’s sake nor love’s sake; 
The day is over. O, rest her, night! 


D. P. McGuire. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
MONTAIGNE 


HE lives and characters of most people, and their 
geo if they happen to be writers, have length 

but very little depth. Milton and Wordsworth, Racine 
and Voltaire were great writers, and the literary critics and 
biographers of every age can find something worth saying 
to say about them or their works. But even these giants, 
though their works are masterpieces, are easily fathom- 
able. There is no mystery about them, and what has 
been said about them once can only be said again. Their 
art or wit or poetry lives magnificently upon the surface, 
but as men and writers, one can never forget, they are 
dead, mummies—you have only to unwrap one or two of 
the magnificent wrappings and you soon come to the little 
pinch of dust. It is this shallowness of the human mind 
and character which makes the dead so terribly dead—the 
libraries so full of books and the books so empty. But 
this shallowness nor inevitable. Very, 
very rarely a man is born who may not have one of the 
commoner gifts of dazzling genius, immense talent, an 
iron will, colossal intellect, or supreme imagination, but 
a little more depth of character than the average. And 
instantly it appears that there is something within him 
which death itself finds it almost impossible to reduce to 
the pinch of dust. When he is dead and buried, for age after 
age the literary critics and the biographers go on unwrapping 
and unwrapping the poor mummy, but they never reach the 
dead body, the pinch of dust. Under every wrapping 
there is another wrapping, and, if one did not know better, 
one might swear that somewhere inside there is something 
still alive. Old Johnson had to some little extent this 
depth of character, and so, I think, had his namesake 
Ben. Goethe had it, and Beethoven and Tolstoy and 
Disraeli, and possibly—though this is pure conjecture— 
Shakespeare. The character of all these men had a greater 
depth than the average among the great or the little, but 
not very much greater than the average. On the other 
hand, in the last three thousand years there seem to have 
been born one or two men whose depth of character was 
so great as to put them in a class by themselves. Socrates 
was probably one, and Montaigne was certainly another. 


is not universal 


7 * . 


When character attains the depth and complication of 
Montaigne’s, it becomes indestructible and goes on living 
and developing long after death. Three hundred and fifty 
years ago this great-grandson of a Bordeaux salt-fish dealer 
and son of a Jewish mother, for some extraordinary reason, 
took it into his head to write his ‘* Essais.”» By an amaz- 
ing stroke of genius, he decided to make himself, his own 
character, the subject of his book, and, what is more, as 
he says himself in the very first words written by him, 
** c’est icy un livre de bonne foy ’—a sincere book. The 
result is astounding. You have here a character of great 
depth transmuted into a great book, the theme and even 
form of a great work of art. In consequence, Montaigne’s 
** Essais *’ is a book which has no comparable prede- 
cessors or successors. You may peel off wrapping after 
wrapping from this mummy, but you will never get to 
the dust and ashes. It is said that Montaigne is more 
often quoted than any other French writer. The number 
of books written about him is inexhaustible, and yet there 
is always something more to say about him. When the 


last commentator has done his best or his worst, we shall 
still see Montaigne’s half-smile veiling something more. 
The tonic nature of the character of this man, who died 
337 years ago, is so strong that the charming Dr. Armain- 
gaud, who edited his works in 1924, tells us with serious 
conviction in his introduction that anyone who is a con- 
stant and intelligent reader of Montaigne will live fifteen 
or twenty years longer than otherwise he would do. Un- 
fortunately, as another distinguished Frenchman once 
pointed out, while people ought to read Montaigne in their 
youth in order to learn how to live, most people read him 
in old age in order to learn how they ought to have lived. 


* * * 


The latest to write yet another book about Montaigne is 
the well-known French writer André Gide. Those who wish 
to read in English what he has to say may do so in ** Mon- 
taigne, an Essay in Two Parts,’? by André Gide (Edition 
limited to 800 signed copies, Blackamore Press, 21s.). The 
price of this little book of 128 pages indicates that it is 
intended for the collector primarily. M. Gide is, however, 
such an intelligent and sensitive writer that many people 
who are not book collectors would be interested to know 
what he has to say about Montaigne. It is a little dis- 
appointing. The book is called an essay in two parts, but, 
in fact, it reads like two essays written at different times, 
and with a certain amount of repetition. There are in it 
acute and subtle interpretations of Montaigne’s charac- 
teristics, but somehow or other M. Gide seems to me just 
to miss the deepest and truest interpretations. This is 
particularly the case with what he says about Montaigne’s 
attitude to public affairs, and to the terrible controversies 
of his day. He is never tired of saying himself in the 
Essays that he was a bad party man, because he could 
never help seeing two sides of a question, and being im- 
pressed by his opponents’ arguments. He was, too, so 
jealous a guardian of his own individuality that, as he 
explains in the famous tenth chapter of Book III., when he 
assumed a public office he publicly announced the limits 
which he proposed to set to his devotion to public duties. 
But I do not think M. Gide is right in implying that Mon- 
taigne showed ‘‘ his unsuitability for the direction of 
affairs,’? and it is inaccurate to say that he himself recog- 
nized or admitted his unsuitability by “‘ resigning the 
mayoralty of Bordeaux, to concentrate solely upon himself 
and the elaboration of his ‘ Essays’ ”’ (though here, per- 
haps, the translator is responsible for the inaccuracy). 
Montaigne never resigned the mayoralty, and there is any 
amount of evidence to show that during the whole of his 
first term of office and most of the second term, he directed 
the affairs of Bordeaux in very difficult times with con- 
siderable vigour and great skill. To conceive Montaigne 
as the complete individualist who withdraws from the 
world of politics and controversy around him in order to 
** concentrate solely upon himself ”’ is to miss one of the 
deepest subtleties of his character and to ignore the fact 
that the Essays themselves, behind their facade of ironical 
aloofness, are often a tract for the times. The propa- 
gandist nature of his writings has been exaggerated by 
some people, but there can be no doubt that he deliberately 
used them to attack the religious and political system 
which he thought was ruining France. 


Leonarp WooL.r. 
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REVIEWS 
HAPPY DAYS 


From Toulouse-Lautrec to Rodin: With Some Personal Impres- 
sions. By ARTHUR SyMoONS. (Bodley Head. 15s.) 


Mr. SyMons’s voice comes from very far away ; and the 
words that so faintly reach us we can hardly understand: 
‘‘ Transmutations of venomous and viperine beings, coloured 
with perilous pigments into symbolical creations and into 
shadows and dire mysteries, the deification of the Absolute 
Evil, the diabolism of the Absolute God’; ‘‘ Perversity, the 
most sublime and the most sinister word that exists. . .”’ ; 
‘** Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ a book Lautrec certainly 
adored, for it is the most exquisite and perfect book of 
modern times’’; ‘‘ Forbidden fruit gathered in. some 
Satanical orchard where the Thessalian witches dance naked 
as they pluck the poisonous weeds under the astral light of 
an Asian Astarte, who poisons one’s imagination and one’s 
body and one’s nerves and one’s fibres, a pitiless goddess, a 
goblin goddess, who has been seen, invisible save to those 
who have vision, waiting for newly buried corpses, hunger- 
ing after their blood, avid of their flesh, a Goddess intoler- 
able and unnatural... .’’ This mood is less than forty 
years old, yet it seems hardly less remote than the despair 
of an Australasian who dies of a sense of sin because he 
has seen the face of his mother-in-law. 

Mr. Symons has very few facts to interest the amateur 
of nineteenth-century painting, apart from a few details 
about La Goulue, and the other chahut dancers, Grille 
d’Egout, La Sauterelle, La Mélinite, La Macarona, and Nini- 
Patte-en-l’Air, dancers who still fascinate us in the drawings 
of Lautrec, though they have deserted the Moulin Rouge 
and Tabarin for the Archbishop’s Palace in the shadow of 
the great fortified cathedral of Albi. Alas, with few excep- 
tions, pre-Fry criticism of art is as useless to us as pre- 
Darwin writings upon biology, and Mr. Symons still lives 
in a golden age before the invention of diagonal planes and 
significant form. But his book does bring with it something 
of the atmosphere in which the works that for such mathe- 
matical reasons we admire were conceived and executed. 
Even for him it has all become a little hazy, and in his 
rhapsodies he wanders in the most haphazard way round 
Baudelaire, Blake, Petronius, Wilde, Pachmann, Messalina, 
Balzac, Plotinus, Flaubert, Santa Teresa, and so back 
always to Baudelaire. Mr. Symons’s criticism is as unscien- 
tific as even Mr. F. L. Lucas could desire./ Lautrec, Guys, 
Daumier, Forain, Simeon Solomon, Moreau, Monticelli, 
Redon, Beardsley, Whistler, Manet, and Rodin are the 
nominal subjects of his papers. But each is principally an 
excuse for reminiscences of his adventures among the mas- 
terpieces of literature. The result has its interest for the 
historian of taste, but unluckily the papers, some of which 
must have been written over thirty years ago, are undated. 
The book is further disfigured by a disgraceful number of 
misprints. For Mr. Symons is fond of quoting French, and 
no one with an elementary knowledge of that language has 
taken the trouble to read the proofs. The carelessness of 
some publishers is an insult to the reading public. 

We admire Mr. Symons as a veteran in the war against 
the Philistines, and the book is an interesting reminder of 
how completely the field of the campaign has changed. It 
was all very dashing, to go in for French painting, in the 
last century. One was wicked, and proud of it. By com- 
parison the present seems tame and prosaic. Mr. Symons’s 
vocabulary almost fails him when he talks of his visits to 
‘* Evil Houses . . . where the revels go on all night,’’ with 
their ‘‘ dim alcoves’’ and ‘‘ esoteric obscurity.’’ And now 
we can think of them only as sweating-shops of a particu- 
larly unhygienic sort. Taboo, by putting a distance between 
man and his desires, lent them enchantment. With its dis- 
appearance one sort of romantic poetry has become impos- 
sible. Baudelaire remains a supremely great poet, but in 
spite, not because, of his diabolical trappings. We forget 
the Rops in him, and remember only the Racine. The writer 
as well as the parson is a sufferer from the prevalent decay 
of the sense of sin. Already as a result half the master- 
pieces of the world only make sense to those who can tem- 
porarily resume a desuete state of mind. How unreasonable, 
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from a scientific point of view, the agony of Cdipus and 
Hamlet: a little common sense on the part of Clarissa and 
Anna Karenina, and they need not have been unhappier 
than is the ordinary lot of mankind. Already, it seems to 
some of us, the art of Hardy is inadequate to make us 
patient with the silliness of ‘‘ Tess.’’ Another generation, 
and it may become impossible for any but professional 
estheies to interest themselves in works based upon such 
savage reactions to a physical act that will have lost most of 
its significance. In Mr. Symons’s time, when the Philistine 
was a puritan, he provided good and fairly safe sport. 
But as he becomes a scientist, the hunting grows really 
dangerous. 

In the visual arts ornament appears already decrepit. 
In literature a Virginia Woolf nourishes her imagination on 
the still magnificent variety of human life, an André Gide 
on the antinomian impulses of the still unconscious mind. 
But continually under the guidance of Science human life 
grows more standardized, the mind more largely conscious. 
Moreover, with all our taboos gone, we may find ourselves 
completely adapted to our environment. Without discon- 
tent, most energy becomes superfluous, and invention 
atrophies. Meanwhile, the artist may console himself by 
reflecting on the unplumbable stupidity of human beings: 
we are still a long way from the conversion of the world to 
reason. But already some of us, compared with Mr. 
Symons’s generation, are terribly knowing. Yes, terribly. 


RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


A.B. 


Three Rows of Tape. By A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS. 


6s.) 


THIS ‘‘ Social Study of the Lower Deck” is written by a 
Public School and University man who spent three and a 
half years, during the war, as a bluejacket. Unlike the 
Army, the Navy remained, throughout the war, a profes- 
sional service. It did not create new units (the Auxiliary 
Patrol was always a semi-independent organization), and 
it absorbed, without being absorbed by, the civilians who 
joined it ‘‘ for duration.’’ Few of those civilians, moreover, 
were of an articulate type. Hence the Navy remains very 
little known to the landsman, and Mr. Trystan Edwards, 
afier waiting ten years for someone else ‘‘ better versed,” 
as he modestly suggests, ‘‘ in the sciences of description and 
of social analysis,’’ to undertake the task, has now set out 
to act as interpreter. 

Although based on Mr. Edwards’s experiences during the 
war, this is not a war book. That is to say, it has very 
little in it about fighting, and deals with the bluejacket not, 
primarily, as a fighting man, but as a member of a com- 
munity living under a peculiar set of circumstances, from 
which certain peculiar traditions, customs, and communal 
characteristics have developed. A selection from the chapter 
headings will show the scope of the book: ‘ Routine,” 
‘‘Rank and Manners,’’ ‘‘ Naval Zésthetics,’’ ‘‘ Domestic 
Reactions,” ‘‘ Religion on the Lower Deck,’’ ‘‘ Educational 
Standards.”’ Of this side of naval life most of us know much 
less than we do of the Battle of Jutland or the work of 
submarine-hunting. We should be all the more grateful to 
Mr, Edwards for concentrating upon it. 

Mr. Edwards obviously enjoyed his life in the Navy. 
Sormne would say he was lucky in striking what sailors call 
a ‘‘ happy ship.’’ Mr. Edwards would probably reply that 
the unhappy ship is an exception. He gives, at any rate, 
the impression of great sincerity, as well as sympathy, 
humour, and insight, in his straightforward account of his 
own experiences and his own shipmates. The dominant im- 
pression left by his book is that the Navy has been singularly 
successful in fostering a highly developed corporate life and 
corporate consciousness, without in any way cramping the 
development of individual personality. A good many people 
will agree with Mr. Edwards that something of the naval 
spirit, as manifest in peace as in war, might, with advan- 
tage, be injected into civilian life. ; As a piece of first-hand 
evidence, his book is, in any event, both informative and 
eminently readable. 


(Heinemann. 
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INDIAN DISCONTENTS 


Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas. 
12s. 6d. 

Thoughts on Indian Discontents. By EDWyYN BEVAN. 
Unwin. 6s.) 


By C. F. ANDREWS. (Allen & Unwin. 


(Allen & 


MAHATMA GANDHI has not been altogether fortunate in his 
biographers and expositors. Romain Rolland produced an 
admirable sketch of his life, but was too ignorant of Indian 
conditions to avoid an occasional false emphasis and false 
conclusion. Most of the other writers have hardly troubled 
to remain ‘this side of idolatry,’’ an attitude which is not 
likely to recommend their works to Western readers. \ Mr. 
Andrews is therefore to be congratulated, for he has allowed 
Gandhi to state his own case, and has done little more than 
provide the thread which connects a number of well-chosen 
extracts from articles, letters, speeches, and interviews. 
Perhaps no one but Mr. Andrews could have prevented this 
book showing marks of ‘‘ scissors and paste,’’ but his long 
and intimate friendship with Mahatma Gandhi has enabled 
him to produce an admirably balanced work in which it is 
possible to trace the mental struggles of a subtle and ex- 
tremely religious Oriental brought up against modern 
Western civilization. Again and again one is struck by 
the practical difficulties which beset the mystic who is drawn 
inio politics. The medizval saint, who interfered in public 
affairs, was likely to achieve martyrdom, but he probably 
found it easier to remain true to his ideals amongst courtiers 
and inquisitors than a modern saint who has to face the 
wiles of newspaper reporters and professional politicians. 
Tilak was also a mystic, steeped in the Vedas, but he was 
what William James described as ‘*‘ tough-minded,’’ while 
those who follow Gandhi's account of his sufferings after 
the Bombay riots or the Chauri Chaurra affair can hardly 
avoid classing him among the ‘‘ tender-minded.”’ 

A less tragic interest attaches to Gandhi's difficulty in 
adapting to modern life the Hindu doctrine of Ahimsa or 
‘* non-killing.’’ He has to justify to his disciples, and even 
to his neighbours, the killing of a badly maimed calf in his 
model dairy. Even harder to explain was his organization 
of a Red Cross unit in South Africa, and his support of the 
recruiting campaign at the beginning of the last war. 
Finally, the reductio ad absurdum was provided by the 
monkeys which stole the fruit from the Ashram garden, 
refused ‘‘to be frightened even by gun-shots, and only 
gibber and howl the more when shots are fired.’ Unfor- 
tunately he had to deal with great mass movements which 
fell into the hands of men almost as inconsequent and incon- 
siderate as the monkeys. This belief in the practicability 
of non-violence as a political force has always been the 
weak spot in Gandhi's armour, and one turns with some 
relief to the other side of Gandhi’s work, his struggle for 
the lower castes, and for those women, the widows as well 
as the devadasis, who are so badly treated by Hinduism. 
Considerable space is given to the ‘* ethics of khaddar,”’ the 
rough home-spun with which Gandhi would reclothe his 
countrymen. Most Europeans look upon this movement as 
absurdly uneconomic, but Gandhi makes out quite a strong 
case for its practicability, and no one has yet established a 
better method of employing the time which is wasted in 
nearly every Indian village. The book is divided into two 
parts, one dealing with his religious environment, and the 
other with certain events of the last twenty years. There is 
hardly any phase of modern Indian thought and politics 
which it does not cover. 

Those who have read Mr. Bevan's earlier monograph on 
Indian nationalism will remember him as a lucid and im- 
partial writer, but there does not seem, in these post-war 
days, to be the same justification for another very academic 
survey of the position. The main issues are now fairly well 
defined, and the demand to-day is for more exact know- 
ledge. Mr. Bevan deliberately adopts the attitude of the 
detached observer viewing the mountain from afar, and the 
book contains a number of vague generalizations, many of 
which are of doubtful accuracy, and some of which are 
likely to be misleading. Take, for example, his reference to 
the Indian States, which he compares with Ulster, and 
argues that because Ulster can remain as a separate unit, 
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therefore the States should be allowed to remain separate 
until the Princes discover that the rest of India is ‘‘ more 
prosperous, better educated’ than their own subjects, and 
then they will no longer object to union, or ‘‘ will be com- 
pelled by their subjects to come into the federal frame.” 
From every point of view the analogy is false. To anyone 
interested in the subject it suggests a dozen objections, to 
anyone not interested it is likely to be misleading: 


A FASCIST ON SAVONAROLA 


The Mystics of Siena. 
(Heffer. 


Savonarola. 
10s. 6d. each vol.) 


By PIERE MISCIATTELLI. 


ACCORDING to D’Annunzio, ‘‘ The Mystics of Siena”’ is a 
‘brilliant interpretation.’’ But with thg best will in the 
world I cannot agree with D’Annunzio. \ These short, not 
particularly enlightening, biographical sketches of the Saints 
who figure on Sienese frescoes will no doubt be useful to 
tourists, who wish to decipher the subjects of the Sienese 
primitives. | From this point of view Signor Misciattelli has 
written a ‘serviceable volume, but the ‘“ interpretation ”’ 
escapes me. 

‘ Savonarola, 


” 


on the contrary, has got a definite point 


of view, and is in fact an ‘ interpretation.” Signor 
Misciattelli is an apologist of fifteenth-century Fascism, 
anxious to show what an impossible sort of person 
Savonarola was, and how extremely long suffering 


Alexander VI. showed himself to be. He also wishes as far 
as possible to clear Alexander from the charge of leading 
the conspiracy against Savonarola and to throw the main 
odium on the preacher’s own enemies in Florence. There is, 
no doubt, an element of truth in this thesis, but the writer 
shows the cloven hoof when he explains that Alexander 
‘“had a modern, universal, and unprejudiced vision of the 
politics of both Church and State,’ while poor Savonarola 
was befogged with democratic ideology. Signor Misciattelli 
is, however, too clever to give no credit to Savonarola. He 
is ‘‘ the last apostle of medieval Christian faith ... not a 
heretic, but the true precursor of the Catholic counter- 
reform.’’ Here, indeed, is a marvellous mixture of sensi- 
bilities, and one cannot blame Alexander for failing to 
understand someone who could combine contraries in such 
an extraordinary manner. 

The general trend of this little book is obvious for all 
its apparent broadmindedness. The stocks of the Borgias 
have been steadily rising for some little time now. Perhaps 
they have even reached approximately their highest point, 
and we may be on the verge of a crashing slump. It is so 
difficult to be Julius Cesar, so comparatively easy to be 
Cesar Borgia. Need we really admire the Borgias so much 
at the bidding of Signor Misciattelli, who, in another place, 
does not hesitate to tell us that the ‘‘ magnificence’’ of 
Lorenzo was ‘‘ vain’’? Whatever did the Borgias do which 
was not vainer than the career of Lorenzo? A French 
historian, M. de la Sizeranne, has summed up more wisely 
the career of Signor Misciattelli’s hero. 

‘* Thus even if one invokes the cynical maxim of poli- 
tical realism, the end justifies the means,’’ he is condemned. 
‘* History pardons the pioneer who falls on the road, if the 
road on which he has fallen has afterwards been of service 
to the march of humanity. Whatever his failures, and 
whatever his ‘means,’ a forerunner is forgiven. But 
Borgia was a forerunner in nothing. No national idea 
haunted the brain of this Spaniard reigning over Italians 
with the sword of the French. Nor an artistic idea either. 
It is this which ruins him for us. The movement of repro- 
bation against the Borgias in general has not awaited 
modern times to manifest itself. Witness Savonarola.”’ 
Savonarola, in fact, is saved for us by the one thing which 
makes him ridiculous in the eyes of Signor Misciattelli.. He 
protested against the Borgias, and it was the Borgias more 
than anyone, more than Charles VIII., and more than 
Ludovic the Moor, who, in the words of Renan, ‘“ turned 
Renaissance Italy into a den of cut-throats and a brothel.”’ 
But naturally the Fascists care for none of these things. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
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ONE AND MANY 


Matter, Life, and Value. By C. E. M. Joab. (Oxford University 

Press. 18s.) 

CHIEFLY it was William James who broke the spell of 
Absolute Monism. Philosophers, he pointed out, had seemed 
to feel that some superior dignity attended on the condition 
of being One ; whereas it was rather disgraceful (or at least 
plebeian) to be Ten or Twenty. In order, therefore, to have 
their philosophical worlds as dignified and impressive as 
possible, they had evaded reckoning with the quite plain 
evidences of difference, discrepancy, and multiplicity around 
them; or had treated these evidences in too cavalier a 
fashion. The One was truer than the Many, more genuine 
and essential. With his customary tact James did not refuse 
monism a place in thought; did not even deny that the 
universe, in some aspects, might well be considered as 
Absolutely One; he confined himself to urging the claims 
of pluralism as an equally radical, dignified, and necessary 
principle of explanation. 

After James’s lead it was perhaps to be expected that 
other philosophers would proceed further with this dethrone- 
ment, and regard the Many as definitely superior to the One. 
Mr. C. E. M. Joad, in his new and massive volume, accuses 
William James of ‘‘ giving hostages to monism.’’ He himself 
discovers in the universe (a word he cannot escape using) 
three distinct and final realities. This trinity is matter, life, 
and value. They are not three persons of one substance, 
they are three separate and irreducible reals. That these 
three worlds interact is obvious: how they interact is a 
puzzle. Mr. Joad spends much thought and trouble in 
refining this issue ; but he keeps with great tenacity to the 
pluralistic (or ‘‘ common sense "’) position: maiter is matter, 
life is life, and value is value. 

In choosing his reals Mr. Joad, wiih the current distaste 
for subjectivism, has excluded consciousness ; and this ex- 
clusion lands him in some difficulties. Consciousness, he 
explains, is an activity, not an entity. But does the view 
that consciousness is an activity prohibit us from regarding 
it as real? Would not this criterion also exclude life? It 
is noticeable that, in refusing ontological status to con- 
sciousness, Mr. Joad diminishes the importance of the con- 
crete individual observer. Even his argument for the objec- 
tivity of value rests on a cancellation of the individual. 
Beauty and good, for example, are regarded as independent 
of human appreciation or mediation ; and in his Utopian 
vision of the end of the evolutionary process, individuality 
wholly disappears in a ‘continuous and untrammelled 
apprehension of the world of value.” 

Repudiate monism and it creeps in unnoticed. The very 
unity which Mr. Joad denies to the universe he is at pains 
to attribute to life. The very arguments which he disquali- 
fies as evidence that the world is one, he reintroduces as 
support for his view that life is one. He denies, for example, 
that the need of men to conceive existence as somehow all- 
the-same is of any concern to the philosopher. A little later, 
however, he supports the view that life is an entity precisely 
by the psychological argument he has previously treated 
with scorn. These needs, he remarks, ‘‘ may be ours and 
of our making, the situation in which the needs arise is 
not.” 

We may consider, therefore, that in ‘‘ giving hostages to 
monism *’ William James was not nearly so confusing as 
Mr. Joad in demanding services and offering no return. 
Any philosophy which claims a right of way for pluralism 
must at the same time allow an equal validity to monism. 
Without monism there is no relationship ; without pluralism 
there are no entities to relate. Without monism philosophy 
is condemned to be disconnected and incoherent ; without 
pluralism it becomes empty and abstract. Neither principle 
can be allowed a despotic place: it would surely be best 
io allow them equality of status and to undertake the really 
hard task of philosophy—to define the ways in which we 
find unity exhibited, and the discrepancies which we must 
accept as final. 

The size of Mr. Joad’s volume is impressive: it contains 
nearly two hundred thousand words, and is certainly the 
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most ambitious volume he has given us. | It is a useful work; 
one of Mr. Joad’s greatest talents is for exposition, and his 
survey of contemporary theory is both wide and acute. 
Almost the only philosophers apart from those of the past 
fifty years with whom he shows a deep and intimate 
acquaintance are Plato and Aristotle ; and his interpreta- . 
tion in modern ierms of these two is so original and refresh- 
ing that we are forced to regret his apparent lack of interest 
in other classical European philosophers. Perhaps Mr. Joad 
has wished too much to appear ‘“‘ up to date’’: there is 
sometimes an air of speciousness in his display of learning. 
On several pages, for example, the views of an authority 
called ‘‘ Vahinger *’ are expounded, and we come to suspect 
that Mr. Joad’s knowledge of the work of Vaihinger is less 
authentic than he would have us believe. Nor is this the 
only occasion where the printer has failed Mr. Joad, or 
Mr. Joad the printer. 


/ 


ALAN PORTER. 


A SPANISH POET 
Cantico. By JorGE GUILLEN. (Revista de Occidente, Madrid.) 


THE task of introducing a masterpiece written in a distant 
language must be similar to that of measuring a distant 
mountain: direct operations are out of the question, and 
one must resort to a sort of triangulation resting on known 
points. In the case of ‘‘ Cantico’’ two such points present 
themselves immediately: Géngora and Valéry. These names 
represent critical tendencies implicit in the poetry of Jorge 
Guillén. His work is another prolongation of the concep- 
tualist idea of poetry, of the determination to enclose poetry 
in an element proper to itself, which inspired both the early 
sixteenth century of Gdéngora and the late nineteenth of 
Mallarmé. Guillén chooses the liberty of a voluntary reclu- 
sion within limits classically, integrally poetical—within the 
strictest moulds of formal verse (a choice peculiar to Spanish 
modernism in general), within a poetical practice in which 
the essential emotion arises from the conjugation of words 
themselves, rather than from emotions or ideas. Reading 
him and recognizing his profound modernity, it is easy to 
understand contemporary enthusiasm for Géngora in parti- 
cular, and for the euphuistic attitude in general. Topo- 
graphically, therefore, his conception of poetical purity may 
be indicated as lying somewhere beyond that of Géngora ; 
and, reference once made to purity, one may recall the 
influence in Spain of the long debate concerning this most 
tyrannical of a]l modern obsessions—though Guillén himself 
never fails to add to the consecrated word, a certain depre- 
catory ma non troppo, in which go all the reserves of a 
free man. 

Purity implies precision, and it is this angle which is 
given by the other point: Valéry. Impossible anywhere to 
find a greater rigour and exactitude (in Spanish, the language 
par excellence of the facile consonants) than in this friend 
and occasional translator of the French poet. His clarity 
has the same quality of unflinchingness; and it is not 
surprising that conservative opinion (in Spain, if not in 
France) has made to it the same objections as to Valéry’s— 
of obscurity! Naturally, the standard of indifference can 
never be the same as that of passion—even when passion’s 
object- is common clarity—and the gulf between the two 
temperaments time alone can fill, as it has done at length in 
the case of Géngora. 

So much, then, for Guillén’s critical outlook. On what 
material it is exercised would be more difficult to suggest. 
The most eminent of Spanish critics has emphasized the 
miracle of a ‘‘ poetry made out of nothing ’’—a _ useful 
definition if one takes ‘‘ nothing ’’ to be the ‘‘ indefinable.”’ 
The indefinable, or the lyric quality itself: the quality of 
ecstasy, which in all the rest of Spanish poetry perhaps can 
be found, in like intensity, only in the mystics of the Siglo 
de Oro, in San Juan de la Cruz himself. The exultancy 
which vibrates beneath the songs of that tenderly ardent 
saint springs from Christianity ; and the tone, so strongly 
similar at times, of Guillén seems also to demand some sort 
of religious epithet. The nearest, without doubt, would be 
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pantheistic, the only one to be applied to an esthetic system 
in which nothing exists but the poem and, through the poem, 
everything. 

Jorge Guillén, attracted from afar by the great, obscure 
promises of the English lyrics, comes to Oxford as reader 
in Spanish this autumn term. 


THE PAST AND MR. SITWELL 
These Sad Ruins. 3y SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Duckworth 
8s. 6d. 
Tus is the second volume of Mr. Sitwell’s book on the 


Middle Ages. In it the ‘‘ antique statue ’’ is adorned with 
scenes from the sculptor’s life, carved round the pedestal. 
The metaphor is his own, and it describes the plan, perhaps, 
rather than the effect of ‘‘ These Sad Ruins.’’ Mr. Sitwell 
appears to have had an inkling of this, and a great part of 
the book is occupied with explanation of his design, and 
warm praise of its artistic merit. Yet to the reader ‘‘ These 
Sad Ruins’ does still appear to fall into two parts, with 
almost no visible and certainly no emotional connection. 
The suspicion will persist that Mr. Sitwell tired of his epic 
theme: tired of its vastness, perhaps, its independence, its 
anonymity—not enough counteracted by the modest self- 
advertisement of a signature. 

Though the armed figure cannot be said to tower, as 
was intended, over the whole scene, the pages where he 
presides are by far the most attractive in the book. The 
medieval castle is copied with a loving hand, exquisitely 
small, but perfect in every detail: a little wooden bridge 
crosses the moat: the weeds on the moat are not forgotten, 
and every flower in the garden is drawn separately and 
painted its own colour. It is like a picture in a manuscript, 
a little world of delight, sweet and lively in its crowded 
square of paint. It is also rather like a scene cut in card- 


board. Little figures adorn it; ‘‘ armoured castellans and 
flat-sided women"’ executed almost as carefully as the 
flowers. When Mr. Sitwell pulls the strings, the beaked 


knights on their clumsy chargers wheel round a little, very 
slowly ; the long-legged aristocratic women are put in 
motion for a few stiff paces ; each has a little curled dog or 
a ‘‘ fine greyhound "’ at her side. They are all cardboard: 
all quite flat, but so beautifully done that the imagination is 
enchanted. They have no life at all. Mr. Sitwell cannot 
spare the Middle Ages a vital spark ; he has too much to do 
cherishing his own. 

The episodes ‘‘ carved round the base’ of this ‘* heroic 
statue’ do not come off so well. The medieval side is 
exquisite decoration: life is not aimed at, and not missed. 
The modern scenes, which cannot do without it, are distin- 
guished by that sickliness of hue, that paralytic halting be- 
tween life and art, usually to be found in over-sophisticated 
amateur novels. ‘‘ Anecdotal and fictional writing,’’ the 
author himself insists, ‘‘ should not be expected of a poet.”’ 
They are not: nor, a priori, of anyone else: and Mr. Sitwell 
has no talent for them. But he attempts them here, and the 
attempt must be judged on its own merits. It is frustrated 
above all by lack of sympathy. Every scene involving a 
second person is a failure: Mr. Sitwell has no liking for 
foreign bodies. For this reason among others the dialogue 
has failed completely. It is pathetically wooden: exclama- 
tion marks stand for vivacity, and strained colloquialisms 
for ease of manner. This jars especially in contrast with 
the flowery allusiveness of the narrative: and one would 
forgo some beauty of descriptive writing for the sake of a 
sharp eighteenth-century distinction between poetry and 
prose, which might at least be relied on to eliminate these 
too-painful transitions. 

The modern chapters, however, are not merely personal 
in content. They attempt also some kind of analysis, some 
critical appreciation of contemporary life. This aspect of 
the book oddly recalls certain chapters of ‘‘New World 
Vistas,’’ but with the sad loss of Mr. Wood’s disinterested 
and sympathetic eye. There isa moral init too. Mr. Sitwell 
undoubtedly thinks something should be done about the 
modern world, but there is no saying what. The fact is, 
he is aiming at a manner, at a surface merely. Life must 
be beautified: more than this he will not venture to decide. 
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FROM THE SECRET ARCHIVES 


The Red Archives : Russian Stat2 Papers, 1515-1918. Selected and 


edited by C. E, VULLIAMY. Translated by A. L. HYNEs. 
sles. 16s.) 
German Dipiomatic Documents, 1871-1914. Selected and trans- 


Vol. 


21s.) 


DUGDALE. 
(Methuen. 


lated by E. T. S. 
Bismarck to 1898. 


Ii.—From the Fall of 


THESE two volumes are good examples of the results of the 
opening of the Secret Archives which in so many European 
countries has followed war and revolution. The Russian 
Government has been publishing the ‘‘ Krasnyi Archiv ”’ 
(Red Archives) ever since 1923 at the rate of six volumes a 
year. Mr. Hagberg Wright, who contributes an introduc- 
tion to this selection, says that the thirty-five volumes 
already issued contain an extraordinary medley of material 
all jumbled up together from old historical documents to 
letters of Dostoevsky. |The present selection is interesting, 
but not particularly important.) There is a long summary 
of the day-to-day reports of police spies on Rasputin between 
January, 1915, and February, 1916. There are documents 
relating to disturbances in the fleet in 1915. There are some 
interesting private letters written just before the revolution, 
and the diary of General Boldyrev, who was in command 
at Pskov when the Tsar abdicated. The absurd plan of a 
lunatic to assassinate the Kaiser is of no interest. The 
letters of General Hanbury-Williams to General Alexeiev 
after the Tsar’s abdication, the proclamations of Lenin, and 
the documents regarding the Archangel expedition and Sir 
Ernest Shackleton’s company have some small historical 
value. But on the whole the documents are disappointing. 

The German documents are selected fram the immense 
‘* Grosse politik der Europdischen Machte, 1871-1914." The 
first volume was previously reviewed in these columns. 


\They make no startling revelations, but are of considerable 


value to the historian.; The present volume, since it covers 
roughly the period of the nineties, is naturally largely 
occupied with colonial questions. Zanzibar and the Heligo- 
land Treaty, Egypt, Tunis and Tripoli, Morocco, Siam, the 
Congo, Samoa, the Jameson Raid, these are among the chief 
preoccupations of German policy. The Armenian question 
also occupies a prominent place in the volume. 


a tae 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Apologia of an Imperialist. 
vols. (Constable. 42s.) 


By W. A. S. HEWINS. Two 

This book ought to have been cut down by at least a 
volume. ‘There are interesting things in it, but the number 
of uninteresting things make ii almost impossible for anyone 
to have the patience to find the preertin, Professor Hewins 
has played a minor part in political life and is principally 
known for his connection with the various attempts, from 
the Chamberlain debacle to the recent election, to introduce 
a policy of protection into Great Britain. He tells the story 
of his activities partly in narrative and partly in extracts 
from his voluminous diary. Professor Hewins seems to lack 
any sense of discrimination between the important and the 
unimporiant. His judgment is shown by the fact that in 
October, 1914, he thought that Lord Kitchener ought to be 
made head of the Government! 


* * * 


Sea Lore. By STANLEY ROGERS. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


Of books about the sea there is no end ; but there should 
be plenty of room on the shelves for Mr. Rogers. ; His pages 
are a lucky tub, into which you cannot dip without fishing 
up some jolly yarn about exploration, or whaling, or lost 
ships and lost treasure ; some interesting bit of information 
about sea-customs and superstitions ; or some out-of-the-way 
technicality, such as the sail plan of an hermaphrodite brig 
or the derivation of the term ‘‘ deadeyes.’’ The book is 
meant, frankly, as a popular introduction to the subject, 
and it could hardly serve its purpose better; it is compre- 
hensive, clear, accurate, and interesting, and the illustra- 
tions—there must be nearly a hundred of them—by Mr. 
Rogers himself, are not only good and spirited, they really 
do elucidate the text. 
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The Helping Hand 


Salvation Army will reach out to 


of The 


THOUSANDS IN DIRE NEED 


SWELLING tide of humanity—suffering, sorrow- 
ing, destitute—is eddying around the Slum Posts 
and Social Institutions of the Salvation Army. 


At this time of the year the demands for material 
aid are very great. 


On Christmas Day Alone 


the Army will be sheltering, and must provide for, more than 
3,000 WOMEN and GIRLS, and 10,000 HOMELESS MEN. 
free dinners will Children will be 


15,00 be given on 35,00 given a Christ- 


Christmas Day to poor men mas Dinner or Tea. 


and women in our insti- - a 
tutions. inners provide 
15,000 to the needy in 


17 000 Christmas Parcels their own homes. 
? will be distributed 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Appeals to the Public 


WHATEVER your own individual needs this Christmas, 

give SOMETHING to help ease the burden of those 
whose lives even at the best of times are a mere hand-to- 
mouth existence. 


In the enjoyment of a cosy home, will you not spare a gift for 


HOMELESS AND HOPELESS MEN AND WOMEN, cold, destitute 
and hungry—POVERTY-STRICKEN FAMILIES, bearing with forti- 
tude the miseries of cold hearths and bare cupboards. 


Please send a Donation TO-DAY to 


GENERAL HIGGINS, 
The Salvation Army, 101, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 


TO 
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T Christmas, when so many homes are 
A enjoying well-laid tables, thousands of 
poverty-stricken families—cold and 
hungry—are ‘‘going without.” 10/- will 
provide a poor family with a parcel of good 
fare sufficient to last them over the Christmas 
period. The retail value 1s nearly 15]-, but, 
bought in large quantities, each parcel costs less. 


£5 will make 10 families happy. 
will give 120 old folk or young children 
a real Christmas Dinner and Party. 
Ple-se bring happiness to some poor family by sending a gift NOW to Preb. 
Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hom. Chief Sec., 55, Bryanston Street, Londen, W.1, 
Cheques etc. crossed “* Barclays afc Church Army.” 


THE CHURCH ARMY 




















| PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 
| 


U 

4-oz. decorated tins 4/ 2 
| Also in 2-0z. pocket 
| tins at 2/1 and 
larger packings at 
proportionate prices. 


Regd. Trade Mark. NMs72 
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AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
THE NEW LAWS OF CONTRACT 


DO not often refer to Contract, as it is not (so far as I 
I can discover) played by many ef my readers ; but I think 

the publication of a code of laws for Contract by the 
Portland Club* ought not to go unnoticed in these columns. 
They have—apart from their intrinsic interesi—a hearing 
on the game of Auction ; for the chief innovations (we are 
told in the introduction) ‘‘ are applicable to Auction Bridge, 
and would be considered should there be any alteration of 
those laws.’' These innovations (apart from scoring, with 
which I will deal in a moment) have reference: (1) to draw- 
ing cards (Law 7) ; (2) to the penalty for an underbid (Law 
35) ; (3) to the revoke penalty (Law 53). 

These alterations apari, the Laws of Contract foliow, 
word for word, the 1928 Laws of Auction Bridge. This, in 
its way, is all to the good ; it means that players of Auction 
whe wish to take up Contract nave not a mass of new matter 
to assimilate before they can begin. On the other hand, this 
close adherence to the laws of Auction means that there are 
wide divergences between the Portland Club Code for Con- 
tract and that of the New York Whist Club, and plavers who 
have familiarized themselves with the latter code will find it 
by no means easy to accustom themselves to the former. 

The most interesting feature of the scoring is the accep- 
tance, not only of the American scale of suit-vaiues and of 
bonus and rubber points, but of the principle of majority 
bidding. ‘‘ The aim,’’ says the introduction to the Laws, 

has been to follow the American code faithfully so far as 
scoring is concerned."’ Another chapter is thus orened in 
the chequered history of majority bidding, which I expect—in 
view especially of the inconvenience of the co-existence of 
two codes—will ultimately be adopted for Auction Bridge as 
well. Value bidding is dying hard, and has come to life 
again after what seemed a knock-out blow had been adminis- 
tered ; but it can hardly survive this new onslaught. 

The alterations in Laws 35 and 53 have had rather a 
bad Press ; and this is perhaps not surprising. They impose 
penalties which (or so it seems to me) may be out of all 
proportion to the offences committed. Law 35 prescribes 
that, where an insufficient bid has not been corrected before 
attention is drawn to it, the plaver on the offender’s left may 
among other options) ‘elect to treat the number of tricks 
specified in the bid as raised to the number requisite to 
oeverbid the preceding bid, or to seven, whichever is the 
lower. In this case the offender's partner may make no call 
other than a pass unless an opponent overbids or doubles.” 

Now this is a penalty which may work out very harshly, 
for an essential feature of Contract is bidding for games and 
slams, and in the process of such bidding one often calls 
one’s opponents’ suits to show that one is able to ruff them. 
Mr. Manning Foster, in his ‘‘ Contract Bridge for All,’’ seis 
out a hand (on page 27) in which YZ, in the process of 
arriving at a slam bid in Diamonds, call ‘‘ Four Spades ”’ 
their opponemts’ declared suit), Y holding a singleton Spade, 
and Z three to the Knave. Had Y, by accident, called Three 
Spades instead of Four, and been penalized under the new 
rule, his side, if valmerable, would have lost 900 points for 
five undertricks, instead of scoring, say, 120 points below 
the line, 100 for honours, a slam bonus of 750, and 700 points 
for the rubber. A penalty of 2,570 points for a mere slip of 
the tongue! It may be, of course, that the Portland Club 
committee is anxious to discourage the use of arbitrary con- 
ventions for such purposes as that to which I refer. I can 
think of no other explanation of so drastic a rule as that 
laid down. 

Hardly less formidable is the revoke penalty (Law 53). 
250 points (as compared with 100 in America) may be taken 
for a revoke by one’s adversaries ; but, alternatively, two 
tricks may be taken by either side, which rank for the pur- 
poses of scoring as tricks won. One should not, perhaps, 
judge a penalty by the extreme instances of its application ; 
but it may be worth pointing out that a side which is vul- 
nerable, and which has contracted to make grand slam 
redoubled in No Trumps, may lose by a careless slip, under 
this penalty, as many as 4,580 points. It seems to me that 
there is clearly something wrong here. 

I have not space to discuss the new law in regard to 


*“The Laws of Contract Bridge.” (De la Rue. 2s. 6d.) 
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drawing cards, which is mainly interesting as a further 
attempt to obviate sharp practice. This may be praise- 
worthy, and certainly the new rule is in no way objection- 
able in itself ; but surely it is axiomatic that in a partnership 
game, such as Contract, one cannot legislate against cheating. 
The swindler who (as is alleged) can make money by his 
skill in drawing cards will always have at his disposal a 
dozen more profitable tricks than that. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
H.M.V. RECORDS 

THE H.M.V. have one of the best issues this month that there 
have been for a long time, for there are at least three very 
fine records of the greatest music. The first is Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 2, in F major, played by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski 
(Three 12-in. records. D1708-10. 6s. 6d. each). The record- 
ing is very good, and the virtuosity of this orchestra is, as 
usual, remarkable. What Bach himself would have thought 
of the performance of this Concerto by a large modern 
orchestra is an interesting question. On the last side of the 
last record there is a performance of the beautiful Chorale 
Prelude ‘‘ We believe in one God alone.” 

Second, there is Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, played by 
Cortot and Thibaud (Four 12-in. records. DB1328-31. 
8s. 6d. each). There are, of course, previous recordings of 
this famous work, but they were not satisfactory. It is a 
work which noi only makes great demands on the players, 
but also on the instrument. The piano is probably the most 
difficult instrument to record, and the defects of reproduc- 
tion seem to be emphasized by a solo violin. No one can 
pretend that to listen to Cortot on these records is the same 
as to hear him in the concert room. But the recording is a 
great advance on anything that has been done before for 
this sonata, and it is magnificently played. The repeats are 
not given. 

Third comes the tremendous love duet from the second 
Act of ‘* Tristan’’ (Two 12-in. records. D1723. 6s. 6d. 
each). It is superbly sung by Frida Leider and Melchior, 
and is a really exciting performance. It requires, however, 
a large instrument to do it justice. 

Mr. Frederick Lamond displays his skill as a pianist in 
Liszt's ‘* Tarantella de Bravura’”’ (12-in. record. D1732. 
6s. 6d.), but we doubt whether it is worth while. There is 
too much bravura for our taste. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


ELGaR’S violin concerto in B minor, Op. 61, is nearly twenty 
years old and was recorded under the old methods. It has 
now been recorded under the new electrical method on six 
twelve-inch records. (L2345-51. 6s. 6d. each.) It is played 
by the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood, 
and the solo part is entrusted to Mr. Sammons. The work 
has few of the positive faults of taste which so often obscure 
the composer’s real merits, but it is somewhat heavy and 
uninspired in many places. It cannot, therefore, rank with 
his best work, for instance the Enigma Variations and the 
Allegro and Introduction for Strings. It may, however, be 
counted among the best of his second-best, and many people 
will be glad to avail themselves of as good a recording as 
this. The playing is adequate, though the orchestra and 
Mr. Sammons seem to have felt themselves occasionally the 
weight of their burden. 


DECCA RECORDS 


THE best Decca records this month are songs. Mr. Roy 
Henderson, baritone, sings well two good old songs, ‘‘ King 
Charles *’ and ‘*‘ Simon the Cellarer ’’ (M99. 3s.). Mr. Titter- 
ton, tenor, sings two of the most popular songs from 
‘* Tosca,’’ in English, ‘‘ When stars were brightly shining ”’ 
and ‘‘ Strange harmony’’ (M97. 3s.). Lighter music is 
provided in: ‘‘ Echoes of Variety,’’ by the Chenil Orchestra 
(F1591. 2s.) ; two yodeling songs by Frank Denes and 
partner (F1590. 2s.) ; Four Indian Love Lyrics, sung by 
Raymond Metcalfe, tenor (F1580 and 1581. 2s. each) ; Im- 
pressions of Famous Composers, pianoforte novelty by 
Wolseley Charles of the ‘‘ Co-Optimists ’’ (F1577. 2s.). The 
following are dance records at 2s. each: ‘‘Love is a 
dreamer’ and ‘ For the likes o’ you and me,” foxtrots, 
Ambrose and his Orchestra (M102); ‘Is it Spain?’ and 
‘*Underneath the Russian moon,’’ foxtrot and waltz, 
Rhythm Maniacs (F1583. 2s.). 
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N its present state of gloom the Millennium would 
[oss unnoticed by the City. One must not, therefore, 
expect the reduction in Bank rate from 5} per cent. 
io 5 per cent. week to have any effect upon Stock 
Exchange markets. Indeed, the gilt-edged market is much 
more concerned with the gloomy prospect of increased 
taxation next April. There is even serious talk of the 
possibility of a flight from sterling. The members of the 
London Chamber of Commerce have expressed City opinion 
by meeting to pass a resolution that the ever-growing 
burden of nationa] taxation is driving British industry to 
bankrupty, which is, of course, premature. The views of 
the City are, however, prejudiced at the moment by the 
losses which it has suffered. There was the evidence this week 
of Sir Gilbert Garnsey at the Guildhall proceedings that the 
total loss involved in the crash of the six Hatry companies 
amounted to £18,750,000. Over £1,000,000 of this loss 
is expected to fall on members of the Stock Exchange. 
Moreover, “* paper” losses on the stock markets have 
assumed serious proportions. The loss on Columbia 
Graphophone ordinary shares this year has been over £30 
millions, but this (fortunately) has fallen for the most part 
on American speculators. The loss this year on the stocks 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, whose affairs 
are at present being investigated by a firm of chartered 
accountants, is £5,400,000, that on the shares of the Horne 
group of companies (British Cement Products, Associated 
Anglo-Atlantic, Carmelite Trust, and Anglo-Foreign News- 
papers) is over £10,000,000, that on the shares of Inveresk 
Paper is over £5,000,000. How much of these ‘* paper ”’ 
losses will ever be recovered ? 
* 7 * 


The speeches of Lord Inchcape at the general meetings 
of the P. and O. are generally an engaging compote of 
sea-going stories and statistics. And the statistics as a 
rule are not the equal of the stories. (Last week we noticed 
that the number of sea-miles traversed by the combine’s 
vessels was 14,000,000 in one part of his Lordship’s speech 
and 17,000,000 in another, but this may be explained by 
the fact that 1928 was leap year.) On the occasion, how- 
ever, of the meeting last week Lord Inchcape departed 
from custom by telling more statistics than stories. He 
even addressed himself to the value of P. and O. preferred 
and deferred stocks. If, he said, the Company discharged 
all its liabilities and those of its associated companies, there 
would be a balance of between £2,500,000 and £3,000,000. 
Further, the preferred and deferred stockholders would be 
the absolute proprietors of London offices worth £500,000 
and of 318 unencumbered steamers of 2,074,563 tons gross 
register which, if valued at cost less 4 per cent. per annum 
depreciation, would be worth £46,863,000. Curiously 
enough, the charters of the P. and O. contain no specific 
provision with regard to the respective rights of the pre- 
ferred and deferred stocks in a distribution of assets. 
Assuming that the £3,040,000 preferred and £4,592,518 
deferred stocks rank alike, this calculation would give a 
break-up value to the deferred £1 units of approximately 
£64. If the ships were written down to £23 millions in- 
stead of to £46 millions, the deferred £1 units would be 
worth 68s. 2d. At the present price of 54s. 6d. they return 
a yield of 4.4 per cent. on existing dividends of 12 per cent. 

” . * 


To see industrial ** rationalization *’ in its best form. 


one may look to the asbestos trade. Turner and Newall, 
as the result of its amalgamation with the Bell’s United 
Asbestos group, has been able to rationalize the marketing 
side of the business, and now proposes to rationalize raw 
asbestos production in Africa by buying contro] of the 
Rhodesian and General Asbestos (offering five of its shares 
for four of the Rhodesians). The first-fruits of its control 
of the British trade in asbestos cement buildings products 
has been the formation of an International Cartel in con- 
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junction with the principal manufacturers in ten European 
countries. The objects of this Cartel, as expressed by the 
directors of Turner and Newall, might have been taken from 
a ** rationalization bible.”” They are to exchange technical 
knowledge, to establish an institute of research for the 
entire industry, to found new factories in neutral coun- 
tries, to organize the export business, to standardize quality 
and lend mutual assistance in securing the necessary raw 
materials on the best terms. We observe that the economic 
policy of the Turner and Newall group is to establish world 
prices on an economic level so as to foster the maximum 
development of the industry, assuring manufacturers that 
there will be no further shortage of raw asbestos, but that 
the mines will be worked to keep pace with the world’s 
needs. Some of our industrial leaders would do well to go, 


not to the Cannon Street Hotel to pass resolutions of 

despair at the coming of industria] bankruptcy, but to Man- 

chester to study the organization of this asbestos trust. 
* * * 


The Turner and Newall profit and loss account and 
balance-sheet for the year ending September 30th bear the 
marks of very conservative finance. The profits include 
neither the earnings of the Bell group of companies, although 
provision has been made for the reorganization expenses, 
nor the dividends accrued from those associated companies 
whose financial year ends on March 31st. Yet these net 
profits, after meeting the preference dividends and taxa- 
tion, amounted to 23} per cent. on the ordinary capital of 
the Company. Dividends of 17} per cent. subject to tax 
were paid. A comparison with the two previous years is 
as follows : 

Year ended September 30th, 

1927. 1928. — 1929. 

£ £ £ 
Profits after deprec. and tax $40,315 : 824,798 
Preference dividend 45,152 
Number of times covered 9.7 
Ord. earned per sh. after tax . 193% 
Ord. paid, subject to tax 123% 5% 
Ord. paid, tax free 10% 2% 
At the present price of 4 3-16 the dividend yield on Turner 
and Newall shares is only £4 6s. per cent., but the Com- 
pany is only just beginning to enjoy the benefits of a 
rationalized industry. The shares have been as high as 
5£ this year. 
* * * 

The tin share market is the only one on the Stock Ex- 
change that has shown liveliness this week. The Tin 
Producers’ Association have put forward a revised restric- 
tion scheme which seems to have more chance of being 
accepted by the British industry and endorsed by the 
foreign producing interests. The scheme is that all mining 
operations throughout 1930 shall cease from 10 p.m. on 
Saturday until 6 a.m. on the following Monday, and, 
further, that all work shall be stopped for one week in 
January, one week in February, and, if necessary, one week 
in March. The scheme is specifically applicable only to 
the East, but a similar ratio of curtailment is reeommended 
for Nigeria. The Dutch and Bolivian interests are said 
to be willing to co-operate. Even Mr. C. V. Stephens, the 
Chairman of the London Malayan Tin Dredging, who is a 
staunch anti-restrictionist, declares that his companies will 
come into the scheme if the Nigerian, Bolivian, and Dutch 
interests co-operate. Meanwhile, the merger of the large 
tin smelting companies, at which we have previously hinted 
in THe Nation, has become an accomplished fact. Four 
out of the five, namely, the Eastern Smelting (British 
Metal group), Williams Harvey (Patino group), Penpoll 
Smelting (Anglo-Oriental group), and the Cornish Tin 
Smelting, are exchanging their shares for shares in a hold- 
ing company with a capital of £5,000,000. Whether this 
smelting combine is intended to assist the restriction of tin 
output is not clear, but it is obviously a scheme that will 
lessen the costs and increase the efficiency of the smelters. 








